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We hardly share Mr. Turner’s apprehensions that the 
readers of the Annats will think they have already had too 
many articles with this heading. Mr. Turner himself may 
be tired of the subject, but as there are very few topics suit- 
able for a periodical like the ANNaLs, equal in general interest 
and importance to the question proposed by Mr. Turner at 
the outset, “ Which is the best Course of Instruction ?” we 
trust our readers will pardon us if we again endeavor to 
make clear and straight those points which Mr. Turner’s re- 
marks have tended to confuse and entangle. 

That a generally satisfactory solution of the question will 
yet be reached, we are encouraged to hope, by observing that 
since this controversy began, the question in dispute, between 
Mr. Turner and ourselves, has very materially narrowed. 
We have seen him disavow, or abandon, or explain away, 
one position after another which we at first understood him 
to maintain, till now the difference between us seems nearly 
reduced to the question, not whether it is best to have books 


* The absence of the writer in Europe will account for the delay in answer- 
ing Mr. Turner’s article in the April number, Vol, III. 
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prepared especially for the deaf and dumb, in which the diffi- 
culties of language shall be introduced in a regular gradation, 
for this Mr. Turner now concedes, but whether the lessons 
in our Elementary Part are arranged in such a regular and 
philosophical gradation. Advocating in his first article, 
“substantially the same course as the mother with her 
child,”* in which the child “is suffered to learn language as 
he wants it, without regard to rules of construction, to clas- 
sification or order,’+ and condemning that course in which 
“phrases and sentences are constructed for the purpose of 
illustrating a grammatical rule, or of fixing a grammatical 
principle in the memory,” $ and “in which words are arranged 
in grammatical classes, as nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
etc.,”§ in his last article we find Mr. Turner explaining that 
in his plan, the difficulties of language “ would come up only 
as he chose to have them come up; that they would be in- 
troduced into his stories only as he needed them for explana- 
tion, one or two at a time; that the forms thus introduced 
would serve as models for extended exercises in the school- 
room, which the teacher should dwell upon till made famil- 
iar,” ete.|| And in the “ page from that imaginary first book” 
with which he has favored us,f| he arranges his words in 
grammatical classes, as nouns, verbs, etc., and gives us several 
series of isolated sentences! which, whether intended or not 
for the purpose of illustrating a grammatical rule, or fixing a 
grammatical principle in the memory, certainly do not differ 
from the isolated sentences which other teachers would give 
for those purposes proscribed by Mr. Turner, except in being 
rather more unmeaning and insipid than we should think 
desirable. But deferring, for the present, the consideration 
of this specimen of Mr. Turner’s “better method,” we will 
briefly consider his objections to certain lessons, or certain 
points, in the order of lessons in our own “ Course.” 
Those who first undertake the labor of reducing any art or 
science to a regular method, however zealous, persevering 


* Annas, Vol. II., p, 103. § Annats, Vol. II., p. 101. 
¢ Annats, Vol. IL, p. 102. || Annaxs, Vol. III., p. 187. 
¢ Annats, Vol. II., p. 101. 1 Annazs, Vol. III., p. 188. 
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and felicitous in their efforts, cannot expect to leave their 
work incapable of improvement. Since improvements have 
been made, and will yet be made in the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, in the Linnean system of botany, even in Euclid’s 
Elements, it would be highly presumptuous in us to imagine 
that our labors will not hereafter be, like the first editions of 
those immortal authors, “ sprinkled with the dust of forget- 
fulness.” Yet the systems of those great men are far from 
being the only ones that might be cited, which, in their main 
features, will stand forever, though left far from perfect by 
their first inventor, nor even now carried to a point beyond 
which improvement is impossible. We pass by, therefore, 
Mr. Turner’s truisms concerning change, with the remark 
that we never pretended, or even imagined, that our Course 
of Instruction may not be materially improved in its details; 
but that on the other hand, we have full confidence in the 
correctness of the general principles on which it is founded. 
A diligent scrutiny may detect deficiencies and inconsisten- 
cies; and as Dr. Johnson has well observed, many a man is 
capable of detecting minute errors and imperfections in a 
long work, who would be incapable of composing the whole. 
Our “ old and tried friend” seems to derive some satisfaction 
from the anticipation of the period when our books will be 
“ sprinkled with the dust of forgetfulness.” We are consoled 
by the belief that when that time comes, after having, like the 
venerable spelling-book to which he refers, done some good 
in their day, their spirit will have transmigrated into fairer, 
yet not very dissimilar forms, and still continue to benefit the 
unfortunate deaf and dumb. 

We are really obliged to Mr. Turner for the diligence with 
which, whether from friendly motives or otherwise, he has 
examined the First Part of our Course. When it first ap- 
peared, and at intervals since, we addressed pressing solici- 
tations to many of the most distinguished American teachers 
for their views, and especially that they would point out 
faults which we might amend in another edition. With one 
or two exceptions, our appeals produced only general and 
vague, though kind responses, till at this late period Mr. 
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Turner has been piqued into undertaking the task of criti- 
cism. We have given to his objections that full and careful 
consideration due to his character and experience. He has 
pointed out some oversights: fortunately they are such as 
can be easily corrected. We apprehend that few teachers 
will deem it any very serious objection to the use of our 
books, so long as better ones are wanting, if here and there 
they find a slight inadvertency like the plural in oes, (which 
Mr. Turner has twice complacently crowed over,) in the 
heading of a lesson, or in the notes, or even if it accidentally 
happens that directions for the teacher are now and then 
printed in the same type with the lessons for the pupil. 
This last is a fault we admit, (though the directions in ques- 
tion are sufficiently distinguished by being inclosed in paren- 
theses,) but faults that are of so little consequence, and can 
be amended so easily by the teacher merely running his 
pencil through a letter or word, or round a single paragraph, 
though we are obliged to the friendly hand that points them 
out, we should hardly expect to see cited as “no small objec- 
tion” to a book. 

So far we are indebted to Mr. Turner’s proof-reading. But 
when he aims at more than this, and attempts to show that 
the general plan and arrangement of our lessons are defec- 
tive, or erroneous, we find that his objections are mostly 
* based upon the application of his own views of “a regular 
order,” (or rather, want of views,) to owr Course, instead of 
trying it by our own principles laid down in our two former 
articles in the Annats. As Mr. Turner has not shown, or 
even attempted to show, that those principles are erroneous, 
we claim to have the order of our lessons judged by them. 
And as it appears by his remarks that Mr. Turner has not, 
(and if he has not, other readers of the AnNaLs may not 
have,) fully comprehended those principles, or at least their 
practical application, we will, in a few remarks on his prin- 
cipal objections, endeavor more to “come down” or up to his 
and others’ “ comprehension,” believing that, however little 
may be the effect of our arguments on Mr. Turner’s mental 
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habits and prejudices, the cause of truth will always gain by 
free discussion. 

Several of Mr. Turner’s objections are indeed anticipated 
and met in a paper on the Course of Instruction, prepared 
for the first, and read at the second convention of American 
teachers, but that paper is not within reach of all the readers 
of the Annats, and we may be able, in the present article, to 
put some points in a clearer light. 

Mr. Turner takes it for granted that the order of our Ele- 
mentary Book “is essentially the order observed in our 
English grammars.” We assure him that we had no inten- 
tion to follow the order of any English grammar known to 
us. This is not the only case in which Mr. Turner thinks he 
sees general or “close resemblances,” from a few points of 
coincidence, perhaps more accidental than intentional. The 
only foundation we can divine for his remark in this case is, 
that as many (not all) grammarians do, we introduce the 
adjective before the verb. In this we were governed by 
considerations having no reference whatever to English 
grammars. 

For introducing a few simple adjectives before grappling 
with the greater difficulties presented by the verb, there are 
“ sufficient reasons” in our view, though Mr. Turner cannot 
or will not see them. Having explained these reasons some- 
what fully in the notes to the First Part, and in the paper 
just referred to, we will here only remark that it is a very 
important object to lead the pupil to attach his ideas directly 
to words, not to merely make certain signs at the sight of 
each word; and this object cannot be attained unless he can 
be led, (the earlier much the better,) to perceive that two or 
three words together, one a noun, the others usually adjec- 
tives, recall the image of but one object. 

Mr. Turner’s next question is, Why “those long shelves” 
should be taught sooner than the simple direction “ Bring a 
pen?” This would be a poser if the fact were so. But we 
never thought of teaching the former before the latter. If 
Mr. Turner meant to refer to the phrase, “three long shelves,” 
(Lesson 42,) it strikes us as a proof that he has not compre- 
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hended, or has not attended to our principles of order, that 
he should make or overlook such a mistake. “ Three long 
shelves” is a very simple and independent phrase, and our 
object was to lead the pupil, at the sight of those three words 
to contemplate the clear definite image which they repre- 
sent, which he is more likely to learn to do if his attention is 
not distracted by having verbs, prepositions, etc., presented 
to him at the same time. That and those, first introduced in 
Lesson 44, e. g., “ Bring those short pens,” are much less 
simple in idea, having a tacit reference to something more 
than meets the eye in the phrase itself, corresponding (in this 
case) to pointing out with the finger the objects which the 
pupil is desired to bring; and hence properly deferred till 
after phrases, embracing the imperative, had been introduced. 
In the phrase, those short pens, taken apart from its connec- 
tion, those has no meaning which our pupil can perceive, 
while three short pens bears a meaning in every word. But 
connect the former with an imperative, and contrast it, as we 
do, at its first introduction, with some, “Bring a pen;” 
“ Bring some pens; (no matter what pens,) and “ Bring that 
pen;” “ Bring those pens ;” (those we point out to you,) and 
the significance and use of that and those are made clear and 
pointedly impressed on the memory. An important principle 
in our Course was to introduce no words and phrases till 
they could be introduced in such connections that their full 
significance might be perceived; and this, to anticipate a 
little, was one main reason why we did not introduce the 
definite article as early as Mr. Turner thinks we should have 
done. As to the direction, “ Bring a pen,” we indeed see no 
difficulty in teaching it, if the teacher so pleases, earlier than 
it is introduced in our Course ; but that we should gain any 
advantage in teaching it thus early, we doubt. 

Mr. Turner asks gravely, why such generic terms as ani- 
mal, person, object, should come sooner than the simple words, 
head, hand, nose? Charming simplicity! We thought it 
important to accustom the pupil early to the simplest and 
easiest processes of classification and generalization. We 
thought that this would be a pleasant and profitable exercise, 
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awakening faculties till then dormant. It appeared to us 
that, at this stage in his progress, the pupil of average capac- 
ity will be able to comprehend so much of such terms as is 
here given; that the lessun fitted well in the place we have 
assigned to it; and that the pupil already had a sufficient 
stock of words to try his ’prentice hand in classification. It 
certainly never occurred to us that a knowledge of the words 
head, hand, nose, was necessary before the pupil could tell 
the difference between an animal and a thing, and we can 
divine no reason for the previous teaching of the words so 
tastily selected by Mr. Turner, that would not apply just as 
well to some thousand other words, thus deferring the attempt 
to practice the pupil by degrees in generalization, to an in- 
definitely remote period. Is Mr. Turner satisfied? 

“ Why the verb is should be introduced first with a parti- 
ciple in such sentences, as that black duck is diving, rather 
than with an adjective, as that boy is tall?” Because our 
pupil can more easily learn the significance and correct use 
of the former class of sentences. Let the reader refer to 
Lesson 60, and compare it with Lessons 64 and 68: “ That 
boy is jumping,” “That boy is not jumping,” “ Peter is 
writing,” “ Susan is crying,” “ Little Bill is jumping,” “ That 
boy skates often,”—“is not skating now;” compared with 
“ That boy istall,” “This red rose is pretty ;” and we trust 
he will perceive that the idea expressed by is is more promi- 
nent and vivid, and hence more easily seized by our pupil, 
when it marks present actions, than when used to express 
qualities. 

We have on other occasions given the reasons which de- 
cided us to defer the definite article the, till, by the habit of 
study and reflection, the pupils’ ideas are somewhat devel- 
oped, and they have become better able to comprehend the 
relation to the speaker, to the place, or to the previously 
written sentences, which is expressed by this article." We 
will here only remark that it belongs to that class of words of 
which the significance can only be gathered from a repetition | 
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of well chosen examples; and which should be deferred till 
the other words necessary in each illustrative phrase having 
become clear and familiar, his attention may be concentrated 
on the word to be illustrated; and until the phrase contain- 
ing that word can be compared with other phrases best fitted 
to explain and limit, by contrast, its use. In our view, there 
is much more danger of giving the pupil a wrong or confused 
notion of the use of the little word in question, by intro- 
ducing it too early, than there is inconvenience in deferring 
it on account of particular phrases in which it is necessary. 
Even if the teacher could correctly represent by the expres- 
sion of his countenance, the tone and peculiar accent or want 
of accent with which this word falls on the ear of the hearing 
child, he could still never transfer this expression to writing, 
and hence it will always be more difficult for a deaf mute to 
acquire, by mere practice, the correct use of this word, than 
it is for the child who hears. To our pupil, the word the 
looms up as large as the word sun, or sky. 

What advantage Mr. Turner proposes by making haste to 
introduce such words as sun, ground, sky, etc., requiring the 
use of this article, when he has thousands of other words at 
least equally important to teach early, and the teaching of 
which would involve no difficulty, we are unable to guess. 
It looks to us much like the haste of an unskillful workman, 
who should put his materials together before they are prop- 
erly fitted for their places, or carry one end of a building 
high up before the adjoining walls are raised so as to sustain 
it. We see no difficulty in contenting ourselves, for a few 
weeks, with the phrase shut that door; and look at the sun, 
is not a phrase the very early teaching of which seems so 
particularly urgent that we would break the order of our les- 
sons to introduce it. 

Let it not be forgotten that, on Mr. Turner’s plan as well 
as on our own, the pupil should repeat (in order to impress 
them on his memory) in sentences of his own composing, all 
the words and forms of construction introduced in his lessons. 
Is not an advantage gained, if, by deferring a difficult word 
or phrase till it can be more fully and clearly illustrated, we 
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enable the pupil to start right in its use at first? We leave 
it to those “competent to decide,’ whether the deaf-mute 
pupil will, from the employment of the, in Mr. Turner’s speci- 
men lesson, be apt to derive any clear ideas of the nature 
and use of that word, or will not rather, in forming sentences 
of his own, be in danger of acquiring the habit of using this 
definitive at random. Here as in other cases, we think, 
preventing bad habits easier than curing them when once 
formed. 

The difficulty raised by Mr. Turner, with respect to the 
sentences proposed in a note to Lesson 114, if it be a diffi- 
culty, can easily be got over by deferring such sentences, for 
a month or so, till the pupil has reached Lesson 136, after 
mastering which, he can very advantageously be made to 
review Lesson 114, and will now construct the required sen- 
tences with greater ease and accuracy. The proposed use of 
the dash arose from an idea that here and there a bright 
pupil might attempt out of his own promptings to put sev- 
eral sentences together, in which, where the repetition of the 
article a should be improper, the teacher should cross it off, 
thus producing the dash. Whether in such cases it would 
be better to give him the definitive the, or merely cross off 
his a’s and an’s with a dash, intimating that the matter will 
be explained in a few lessons more, is a question for further 
consideration. | 

Mr. Turner “asks again why the personal pronouns are not 
taught earlier in the course.” Surely his favorite model, the 
course of the mother with her child, might have taught him, in 
spite of his remarks on the simplicity of the signs for I, you and 
we, that personal pronouns are not among the words which 
children soonest learn to use. Who has not met children, 
able to talk quite connectedly, that still use their own names 
instead of Jand we, and the names of others instead of you, 
he, etc. Long after Laura Bridgman had become able to 
write “ connected language,” she continued to write “ Laura 
is glad,” instead of “ I am glad,” and when in time, she had 
conformed to general usage in the use of the pronouns in 
conversing with others, she still, as if by instinct, used the old © 
Vou. IV. 19 
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form in speaking to Oliver Caswell, (another blind deaf- 
mute pupil of Dr. Howe,) who was less advanced in lan- 
guage than herself. Nor need this trait be ascribed to any 
peculiarity of Dr. Howe’s system, since, as we have re- 
marked, it is a common one with children who hear. 

We think it will generally be admitted that the personal 
pronouns can at least be well dispensed with for the first few 
months, and that no time is lost by teaching other very famil- 
iar and important words first. As to introducing all the 
personal pronouns at once, as Mr. Turner wonders we have 
not done, we can see no other reason for that notion than 
that they are usually so introduced in the “ order of our com- 
mon English grammars,” which he fancied we meant to fol- 
low. Mr. Turner supposes that in introducing the pronouns, 
we followed his rule of “teaching words as they are needed.” 
He must find this a remarkably convenient rule if he gives it 
such a latitude of construction as he seems to have done. 
In his second article, (AnNnaus, Vol. IL, p. 231,) he lays it 
down, that the pupils, after having “learned a suitable num- 
ber of words,” “ should then learn such conversational phrases 
and sentences as they need to use daily in their intercourse with 
others.” But in his third article, (AnNnaxs, Vol. III., p. 187,) 
he informs us that difficulties of language “would be intro- 
duced into his stories only as he needed them for explanation, 
one or two at a time.” To which of these very different 
kinds of need would he refer the case of the pronouns ? 

The principles, on which we proceeded in teaching the 
pronouns, were simply those of having but one difficulty of 
meaning or construction at one time, and that the pupil 
having had words and phrases enough given to him for one 
lesson, should have time, more or less, according to the diffi- 
culty and importance of the lesson, to fix their use in his 
memory by practice before passing to new difficulties; and 
we endeavored to follow out the same principles in the other 
parts of the Course, not excepting the irregular plurals. 

We have heretofore* laid down the position that it is those 
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forms of speech that have nothing corresponding in the col- 
loquial dialect of gestures, that present the greatest difficulty 
for our pupils. Now, in this colloquial dialect there are, 
properly speaking, no pronouns, the repetition of the noun, 
or pointing to the person intended, (whether the speaker, or 
some other person,) being used instead of pronouns. The 
pointing of the deaf mute to himself is equivalent to the 
child’s repetition of his own name. That it is far from being 
equivalent to the general pronoun J, me, is evident from the 
fact, that when a deaf mute sees his teacher first explain this 
pronoun J, by pointing to himself, he takes it to be his (the 
teacher’s) proper name, and it requires patient repetition and 
some skill in pantomime to set him right on that point. 
Certainly no foreigner who has already the idea of the use of 
the pronoun J, and an equivalent term in his own language, 
stands in need of such a tedious process of explanation. Do 
not both philosophy and common sense require us to teach 
those words first which represent ideas already distinct and 
familiar to our pupil, and to defer those representing ideas 
which require time and improved habits of reflection for 
their development? 

We decidedly disagree with Mr. Turner’s position that 
the words some, many, all, if used in the connections in which 
we have placed them, are more difficult than the personal 
pronouns. Nothing can be more simple, or more easily 
grasped by a deaf mute, than the contrast between some and 
many, in the phrases some pens, many pens ; some nuts, many 
nuts.* And the contrast between some and all, in such sen- . 
tences as “ Are all those boys writing? No, sir. Not all— 
some are.”+ The use of any as the counterpart of some, in 
negative and interrogative sentences, is somewhat more dif- 
ficult, not as to its meaning, but as to its use; but this is a 
difficulty that must be early met, if we would teach the cores 
rect formation of questions and answers. 

If we compare the Course of Instruction (as is some- 
times done) to the ascent of a rugged and uneven mountain, 
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we may liken this word any, for instance, to long but low 
ledges, which it would require more labor to avoid than to 
get over at once; while most other difficulties of ascent may 
be greatly lessened by a careful choice of our route and point 
of approach, so as to ascend the greater from the summit of 
the less; or at least to reserve the more formidable till the 
young pilgrim has acquired agility and sureness of foot by 
practice. 

We may add here, because the allegory suggests it, that 
the difficulties that seem greatest from a distant point, may 
often be surmounted with ease, by changing the point of 
approach ; while on the other hand, a closer survey of the 
ground may often show that the path which, on a hasty 
view, we might select, even when apparently the nearest 
across, is in fact, by the ruggedness of the way, the longest 
way round, and that while a route carefully chosen may, on 
a more minute examination, be advantageously changed, a 
superficial or a prejudiced observer is not a safe counselor 
for making such changes. 

Mr. Turner again is unable to comprehend what principle 
of philosophy or order made it necessary to defer the use of 
the preposition to Lesson 106, and until after the use of such 
compound sentences as “ A little girl carries a pail and picks 
strawberries,” etc. And in his “better method” he informs 
us, that he prefers to introduce verbs without prepositions and 
verbs with prepositions together. But he does not conde- 
scend to explain his reasons. We conjecture, however, that 
he found it difficult to write even the simplest “ baby stories” 
without using prepositions. 

To us, it seems self-evident that it is a step in language 
from the use of the verb without a preposition to the use of 
the verb with a preposition. We hold that our pupil can 
sooner attach clear ideas to four words together than to six; 
that the use of the preposition makes the phrase more com- 
plex both to the eye and to the understanding, (e. g., to jump 
over, to jump into, to jump from,) and that it is of no slight 
importance to practice the pupil a few days or weeks upon | 
one form of construction, before proceeding to another. We 
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must, in the order of lessons, have regard not merely to the 
comparative ease of making the pupil comprehend the general 
idea conveyed in a certain phrase, but also to the probability 
of his being able to understand the use and importance of 
each word in the phrase, and to readily remember its proper 
place, before, or after other words. And we think that if 
prepositions and verbs are introduced together, the pupil will 
in many cases be in danger of confounding the meaning of 
the one with that of the other, (e. g., go to, come from, jump 
over, etc.) In short, we can see no reason for introducing 
prepositions along with the first verbs taught that will not 
apply equally well to introducing adjectives and even verbs 
along with the first nouns taught, thus subverting all order, 
and reducing the lessons to a “jumble.” 

And if there is any advantage in allowing the pupil to be- 
come familiar, by practice, with the use and construction of 
the simple verb, before proceeding to the use of the verb 
modified by a preposition, no reason can certainly be given 
why it should be necessary to wait till prepositions are in- 
troduced, before we give sentences in which two verbs ex- 
pressing successive actions, are connected with one nomina- 
tive. Such a form is very easy for the deaf mute, who, 
(excepting only the little copulative word and,) uses contin- 
ually in his own colloquial dialect the same form of expression. 
On the contrary, the preposition is seldom distinctly brought 
out in the colloquial language of signs, being for the most 
part, blended in one sign with the verb; (e. g., stand on, look 
at, put in, take out of.) Let the teacher attempt to translate 
into colloquial signs the very simple sentence of Mr. Turner, 
“a girl carries a pail in her hand,’ and contrast it with “a 
girl carries a pail and picks strawberries,” and he will be sat- 
isfied that the latter comes nearer the natural order of signs 
than the former, and hence is easier for the deaf and dumb. 

From the explanations of the general plan of our Course 
heretofore given, every intelligent reader will perceive, that 
our aim has been to form the early lessons on two or three 
types of the widest application and utility. A certain neces- 
sary order of words, in the simplest possible sentences, is first: 
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to be made so familiar by repetition that it will begin to ap- 
pear natural, and we then seek to develop the form as far as 
we can by increasing the pupil’s ability to express his own 
ideas in words, arranged, at first in the order of signs, except 
so far as that order is modified by the first two or three fun- 
damental rules that teach the place of the adjective, of the 
nominative, and of the object. It is not till our pupil begins 
to feel at home in such simple forms of language that we 
would introduce other forms differing more essentially from 
his own’ dialect of signs, and involving the use of a greater 
number of words for which he has not been accustomed to 
use any distinct signs. 

We trust we have now shown that, though it may some- 
times be “a matter of perfect indifference which word or 
which class of words, or which form of sentence, shall first 
be taught,” it is not so to nearly as great an extent as Mr. 
Turner supposes, and that our critic has failed to show, by 
any pertinent instances, that we have “ not adopted the most 
natural and judicious plan in arranging our lessons.” We 
do not suppose we have done so in all cases; and probably 
if Mr. Turner would examine the work in the light of the 
principles of mental philosophy and general grammar, he 
might suggest valuable improvements. The Elementary 
volume has been constructed twice over with all the care and 
skill which we could bring to the task. Were we now to 
take the book to pieces again, and reconstruct it with the 
advantage of longer experience in its use, and of a greater 
number of “ suggestions of experienced teachers,” it is very 
likely we might not only introduce more and better cuts, and 
endeavor to improve the choice of examples, but also change 
the arrangement of some of the lessons. But suggestions 
made by teachers who manifestly have not understood the 
general plan of construction, and whose object it is not to 
improve but to destroy the fabric, would have to be consid- 
ered with no little caution, lest in adopting the suggestions of 
one “ experienced teacher,’ we should expose ourselves to the 
criticisms of another equally experienced and competent. 
The book, as it is, has been found generally useful and ac- 
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ceptable, and there is some danger that by tinkering it, we: 
might make it Jess rather than more so. 

For inexperienced teachers a fuller development and ap- 
plication of each lesson is no doubt desirable, but this devel- 
opment and application should vary with “passing events,” 
and changing circumstances; and can only be taught by 
general directions and examples. 

We have time and space left for only a brief consideration 
of the specimen of his own first book with which Mr. Turner 
has favored us. It is difficult to judge of an “imaginary 
book” by so short a specimen; but it appears to us that if, as 
would seem from Mr. Turner’s introductory remarks, this 
lesson is the first “after the imperative,” in which verbs are 
introduced, he has plunged in medias res, and introduced the 
difficulties of language to his pupil, not as he proposed, 
“one or two at a time,” but in companies, or rather in mobs. 
We have not only nouns and verbs, transitive and intransi- 
tive, but personal pronouns, the personal terminations of 
verbs, prepositions modifying verbs, adverbs modifying verbs, 
two or three distinct uses of the article the, and idiomatic 
uses of certain words, as over, and run, (for flow,) all blended 
together in the compass of three or four lines of text. Nor 
do we find any provision made in the illustrative sentences 
at the bottom for explaining some of the most serious of 
these difficulties, or for determining by contrast the meaning 
of certain words and phrases, (as go to, sit down, etc.,) which 
can hardly be fully understood till their meaning is limited 
by contrast. We may add that, by an inadvertence no 
doubt, even in so short a specimen, at least one word is 
used improperly. A milk maid sits down by the cow she is 
to milk; to sit down near the cow would mark a mere spec- 
tator. "When Mr. Turner directs his pupils to write on their 
large slates, does he tell them to stand near the slates, or by 
them? 

Neither does this specimen lesson appear to us very con- 
sistent with the principles laid down in Mr. Turner’s first and 
second articles. He has so far overcome his dread of that ter-_ 
rible bugbear, “ introducing grammar too early in the course,” 
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that he arranges his words “in grammatical classes,” nouns 
with nouns, verbs with verbs; and in spite of his dictum that 
the pupil should “ as soon as possible be put upon connected 
language and kept upon it,”* and of his contempt for isolated 
sentences, quite a large proportion of this sample lesson is 
composed of isolated sentences, and directions are given, (as 
we anticipated,) that the pupil should be practiced in writing 
such sentences. It appears to us, however, that the sentences 
given as specimens are hardly such as awaken the interest 
and attention of children. In short, while the model lesson 
violates many principles of order, which we regard as very 
important, we are unable to see that it comes any nearer than 
any of our own early lessons on verbs, to Mr. Turner’s 
“course of the mother with her child,” except it be in the in- 
terest and moral of the story of the spilt milk, and kicking 
and beaten cow, contained in three lines and a half in the 
middle of a lesson of fifteen lines. Is the interest of this re- 
markable and edifying incident held to be sufficient to im- 
press on the pupil’s memory half a dozen new forms of con- 
struction at once, besides sundry new words? If there is 
any magic in such stories to help deaf mutes over the diffi- 
culties of language, we should think a spell so negligently 
put together would lose much of its potency. 

That Mr. Turner might on his plan “ introduce the forms 
of construction as systematically and in as regular order as 
Dr. Peet has done in his first book,” is an appeal to possibil- 
ities beyond our ability to calculate; but we venture to say, 
the sample we have will hardly strike “those competent to 
decide,” as a very promising earnest of his success in that 
task. Whether he will “ have the advantage of presenting to 
the pupil a more attractive page,” is a question of which, as 
every crow thinks her own nestlings the whitest, we presume 
neither Mr. Turner nor ourselves are the proper judges. We 
are, however, content that the proof of such puddings should 
be in the eating. That Mr. Turnercould make an attractive 
reading book for young pupils, we do not doubt, and as pic- 
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tures and novelty seldom fail to please and instruct them, 
and as there is an almost total want of such books as deaf- 
mute pupils of one or two years’ standing can read with ease 
and interest, we could wish to have a few little books of such 
stories as Mr. Turner has been preparing, with the pictures 
(but without the isolated sentences,) to put into the hands of 
our young pupils by way of recreation, and of practice in 
language, as soon as they are so far advanced that such 
stories may present no other difficulties than the occasional 
recurrence of new words. Whether Mr. Turner’s lessons 
will have “at least the appearance of greater unity and 
method,” we can hardly judge till we see more than one of 
them. Some may think the contemplated book will be the 
better, if its other lessons do not display unity of method, or 
of execution, with the one offered as a specimen. 

If Mr. Turner is confused and unsound in his theories, or 
at fault in his “logic,” it must be admitted that his jokes are 
excruciating. We can heartily join in the laugh excited by 
the pleasantry with which he winds up his last article,— 
whether with him or at him is of no consequence when both 
sides take it in equal good humor. We would merely re- 
mark that the advantage, over which he makes his final 
flourish, was only gained by imputing to us remarks we 
never dreamed of making. We had not the least idea of 
proving that the Philistines “constructively” killed Saul, 
“because they would have done so if he had lived long 
enough,” but merely meant to show how it happened that we 
fell into the inadvertence which we were ourselves the first to 
point out. Our memory was at fault, not our “logic.” It 
seems to us that Mr. Turner here, (as perhaps on former oc- 
casions,) first makes his giant, and then shows his prowess 
by demolishing him. Ifa general on his return from a cam- 
paign, should display a flag forged by himself as one taken 
from the enemy, it would probably be suspected that he had 
few real advantages to boast of. 

But since Mr. Turner shows a disposition to bury the 
hatchet, we assure him that we shall have much more pleas-— 
ure in coéperating with him in measures for the advancement 
IV. 20 
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of that good cause in which we have both been laboring for 
the best part of our lives, and in which we can desire no 
more zealous and reliable ally than himself, than in finding 
ourselves forced to maintain positions antagonistical to his. 
Men cannot always think alike. Even the lessons of experi- 
ence lead different minds to diverse conclusions; but we 
trust, among those who write for the Annats at least, differ- 
ences of opinion need not lead to acerbity of feeling, nor 
strong arguments be mistaken for harsh expressions. It is a 
duty we all owe, to leave on record the best results of our ex- 
perience and reflection for the benefit of our younger brethren ; 
and we shall not be likely to discharge this task the less 
carefully and hence successfully, when we know that our 
views will be keenly weighed and commented on by others. 

Hoping that the controversy which has been carried on, 
not in all respects a pleasant one, may not have been without 
utility toward settling some important questions relating to 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, we too apologize to 
our readers if we have trespassed on their patience. 


LIFE AND HEALTH STATISTICS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue comparative healthfulness of the various occupations 
in which men engage, is a common subject of inquiry, and 
one of no small interest; to those especially, who have a 
relish for statistical knowledge. The profession of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb is, in some respects, peculiar, and we 
are not aware that any facts have ever yet been given to the 
public, to show its effect upon health and longevity. A brief 
article upon this point, therefore, may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. We shall confine ourselves, of course, to the 
single institution with which we are connected; adding an _ 
earnest request to our associates in other schools for the 
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deaf and dumb in this country, that they would furnish us 
with such additional facts as lie within their knowledge, per- 
taining to the subject, for publication in future numbers of 
the ANNALS. 

The American Asylum has been in operation thirty-five 
years. During this period, éwenty-seven individuals have 
been employed, at various times, as instructors in the estab- 
lishment; the continuance of their connection with it varying 
from one year to thirty-five years. The average length of 
time during which these twenty-seven instructors have re- 
mained in the Asylum, is about eleven years; and it is, in 
our view, a somewhat remarkable fact, that not one death has 
taken place among them, while connected with the institution, 
during the third of a century which has elapsed since it be- 
gan to exist. Five of the twenty-seven teachers above men- 
tioned are now dead, but in every instance, death took place 
after they left the Asylum, and while they were engaged in 
other occupations. Let us speak of tnese five persons a little 
more particularly. 

Exizur T. Wasusurn became a teacher in the Asylum in 
1826. Naturally of a delicate constitution, and troubled with 
pulmonary difficulties, he left the institution in 1829; engaged 
himself as “ schoolmaster” on board of a national ship, and 
after an absence of about a year in the Mediterranean, re- 
turned to die in his native country. 

C. Woopsrinee, the celebrated geographer, was 
Mr. Gallaudet’s first hearine and speaking assistant. His 
term of service in the Asylum extended from 1817 to 1821. 
At this last date, impaired health compelled him to leave his 
employment, but although for many years an invalid, he was 
enabled to conduct and accomplish a work of no ordinary 
usefulness. As the editor of the Annals of Education; as 
the author of geographical works of great merit, and as the 
active and efficient promoter of education generally, Mr. 
Woodbridge will not soon be forgotten. He was the writer 
of the article, “Dumb and Deaf,” in the American Encyclo- 
pedia. He died in Charlestown, Mass. 

Isaac Orr was also one of the earliest teachers in the 
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Asylum. His connection with it continued from 1818 to 
1824. Constrained by failing health to leave his place, he 
acted for a short time as principal of the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution at Canajoharie, N. Y., (now extinct,) and afterward 
found employment at Washington City ; first as the editor 
of a weekly religious paper, and then, as reporter for the 
National Intelligencer. Mr. Orr was a man of inventive 
genius; the best known product of which is the famous 
“air-tight stove.” He died in Massachusetts. 

Of Tuomas H. Gatiaupet we need say but little in this 
place; the last number of the Annas having been entirely 
devoted to his memory. He was principal of the Asylum 
thirteen years, leaving in 1830, on account of failing health. 

Joseru D. Tyier became an instructor in the Asylum in 
1832, and in 1839, was called to take charge of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution in Staunton, Va., at which place he died. 
A biographical notice of Mr. Tyler will be found in another 
part of the present number of the ANNaLs. 

But while the facts here given seem to indicate that the 
profession of instructing the deaf and dumb is not calculated 
to induce those diseases which most frequently destroy life, 
it is equally plain that its effect upon the general health of 
the teacher is unfavorable. The late Mr. Gallaudet was ac- 
customed to say that he knew of no profession in which the 
tax upon the nervous system of the faithful and diligent 
laborer was so severe as in this; and there has been abund- 
ant evidence at the Asylum to show that his opinion was 
correct. The cases have not been rare in which instructors 
have been under the necessity of leaving the institution on 
account of impaired health, and others have been obliged, by 
temporary release and rest, to renew their exhausted oneegics. 


Indian Language of Signs. 


INDIAN LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


[Tue following account of the signs employed by the Indians of the West, 
is taken from Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. The points of re- 
semblance between these signs and those in use among the educated deaf and 
dumb, are numerous and striking.—Ep1rTor.] 


1. Sun—The fore finger and thumb are brought together 
at tip, so as to form a circle, and held up toward the sun’s 
track. ‘To indicate any particular time of the day, the hand 
with the sign of the sun, is stretched out toward the east 
horizon, and then gradually elevated, to show the ascent of 
that luminary, until the hand arrives in the proper direction, 
to indicate the part of the heavens in which the sun will be 
at the given time. 

2. Night, or sleeping—'The head, with the eyes closed, is 
laterally inclined for a moment upon the hand. As many 
times as this is repeated, so many nights are indicated : very 
frequently the sign of the sun is traced over the heavens, 
from east to west, to indicate the lapse of a day, and precedes 
the motion; it also precedes the following— 

3. Darkness—The hands extended horizontally forward, 
and back upward, pass one over the other, two or three times 
touching it. 

4. Combat—The clenched hands are held about as high as 
the neck, and five or six inches asunder, then waved two or 
three times laterally, to show the advances and retreats of the 
combatants; after which the fingers of each hand are suffered 
to spring from the thumb toward each other, as in the act of 
sprinkling water, to represent the flight of missiles. 

5. Prisoner—The fore finger and thumb of the left hand, 
are held in the form of a semicircle, opening toward and 
near the breast, and the fore finger of the right representing 
the prisoner, is placed upright within the curve, and passed 
from one side to another, in order to show that it will not be 
permitted to pass out. 

6. Man—A finger held vertically. 
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7. Seeing—The fore finger, in the attitude of pointing, is 
passed from the eye toward the real or imaginary object. 

8. Seen, or discovered—The sign of a man, or other ani- 
mal, is made, after which the finger is pointed toward, and 
approached to your own eye: it is the preceding sign re- 
versed. 

9. Entering a house or lodge—The left hand is held with 
the back upward, and the right hand also with the back up, 
is passed in a curvilinear direction, down under the other, 
so as to rub against its palm, then up on the other side of it. 
The left hand here represents the low door of the skin lodge, 
and the right, the man stooping down to pass in. 

10. Theft—The left fore arm is held horizontally, a little 
forward or across the body, and the right hand passing under 
it, with a quick motion, seems to grasp something, and is 
suddenly withdrawn. 

11. Hunting—The fore finger is brought near the eye, and 
placed in the attitude of pointing: it is then wagged from side 
to side, the eye following its devious motion, and seeming 
to look in the direction indicated. Sometimes the hand is 
extended far before the eye, and the same motion is given to 
the finger. 

12. Pretty—The fingers and thumb, so opposed as to form 
a curve, are passed over the face nearly touching it, from the 
forehead to the chin: then add the sign of Good, No. 42. 

13. Eating—The fingers and thumb are brought together 
in opposition to each other, into something of a wedge shape, 
and passed to and from the mouth four or five times, within 
the distance of three or four inches of it; to imitate the ac- 
tion of food passing to the mouth. 

14. Drinking, or water—The hand is partially clenched, 
so as to have something of a cup shape, and the opening be- 
tween the thumb and finger is raised to the mouth, as in the 
act of drinking. If the idea of water only is to be conveyed, 
the hand does not stop at the mouth, but is continued 
above it. 

15. Enough, or a bellyful—The sign for eating is first 
made, then the fore finger and thumb are opposed to each’ 
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other, so as to form a semicircular curve, which is elevated 
along the body from the belly to the neck, in order to indicate 
that the interior is filled with food up to that part. 

16. Squaw—The hands are passed from the top down 
each side of the head, indicating the parting of the hair on 
the top, and its flowing down each side. 

17. The discharge of a gun—lIs indicated by slapping the 
back of the right hand partially closed, into the palm of the 
left. 

18. Death—By throwing the fore finger from the perpen- 
dicular, into a horizontal position toward the earth, with the 
back downward. 

19. Killing—The hands are held with the edge upward, 
and the right hand strikes the other transversely, as in the 
act of chopping. This sign seems to be more particularly 
applicable to convey the idea of death produced by a blow 
of the tomahawk or war-club. 

20. Bison—The two fore fingers are placed near the ears, 
projecting, so as to represent the horns of the animal. 

21. Surrounding the Bison—The sign No. 20 is first made: 
the hands with the fore fingers and thumbs in a semicircle, 
are then brought two or three times together. 

22. Discharging the arrow—The hands are placed as in 
the attitude of drawing the arrow in the bow, (this is also the 
sign for the bow,) and its departure is indicated by springing 
the fingers from the thumbs, as in the act of sprinkling water. 

23. To speak—The motion is like sprinkling water from 
the mouth by springing the fore finger from the thumb, the 
hand following a short distance from the mouth at each re- 
silience, to show the direction of the word, or to whom it is 
addressed : this motion is repeated three or four times. 

24. Haranguing—The above motion repeated rapidly, the 
hand at each motion pursuing a different direction, to show 
that the talk is addressed to various persons. 

25. Quantity, or great number—The hands and arms are 
passed in a curvilinear direction outward and downward, as 
if we were showing the form of a large globe; then the hands | 
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are closed and elevated, as if something was grasped in each 
hand, and held up about as high as the face. 

26. Exchange—The two fore fingers are extended perpen- 
dicularly, and the hands are then passed by each other trans- 
versely in front of the breast, so as nearly to exchange 
positions. 

27. Inquiry—The hand held up with the thumb near the 
face, and the palm directed toward the person of whom the 
inquiry is making: it is then rotated upon the wrist two or 
three times edgewise, to denote uncertainty. 

28. Truth—The fore finger passed, in the attitude of point- 
ing, from the mouth forward in a line curving a little up- 
ward, the other fingers being carefully closed. 

29. Lie—The fore and middle fingers extended, passed 
two or three times from the mouth forward: they are joined 
at the mouth, but separate as they depart from it, indicating 
that the words go in different directions. 

30. Jt is so—The motion is somewhat like 28, but the fin- 
ger is held rather more upright, and is passed nearly straight 
forward from opposite the breast, and when at the end of its 
course, it seems gently to strike something, though with a 
rather slow and not suddenly accelerated motion. 

31. Sit down—The fist is clenched, and the motion of it 
is then the same as if it held a staff,and gently stamped it 
upon the earth, two or three times. 

32. Traveling with great rapidity—The hands are held 
edge up, extended forward and a little sideways, one in ad- 
vance of the other, though parallel: they then are agitated a 
little in the manner of a fan, though with a much more rapid 
and not so wide a motion, the arms being at rest. 

33. Running—The arm nearly doubled upon itself, and 
then the elbow thrown forward and backward, as in the act 
of running. 

34. Riding on horseback—The index and middle finger of 
the right hand, are straddled over the left index finger, repre- 
senting the rider and the horse: these are then jolted forward 
to represent the trotting motion of the horse. 

35. Knife—Hold the left hand clenched near the mouth 
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as if it held one end of a strip of meat, the other end of which 
was between the teeth, then pass the edge of the right hand, 
as in the act of cutting, obliquing a little upward from right 
to left, between the other hand and mouth, so as to appear 
to divide the supposed meat. 

36. Awl—The left fore finger is extended, and the right, 
also extended, is placed across it, and is then turned on its 
axis, so as to imitate the action of the awl in making a hole. 

37. My offspring—lIf an Indian wishes to tell you that an 
individual present is his offspring, he points to the person, 
and then with the finger still extended, passes it forward from 
his loins in a line curving downward, then slightly upward, 
sometimes saying, “That is my child, illum minzi,” Da- 
shinga-shinga-we-weet-tah-ohn-na-je. 

38. Strength—The hands are clenched, the left fore arm 
is held almost perpendicularly near the breast, so that the fist 
is nearly opposite to the throat; the right arm is then carried 
up between the left and the breast; and continued on over 
the left fist to the outside of the latter; the right arm is then 
brought down so as to have the same direction with the 
other, and the fists rest opposite to each other in a line from 
the breast. This motion resembles the act of wringing a 
thick towel. If he would say, “ I am strong,” he strikes him- 
self upon the breast two or three times with his fist, pre- 
viously to the motion above described. If he would say, 
“ You are strong,” he previously points to you, &c. 

39. Fire—The act of striking fire with the flint and steel 
is represented, after which, the ascent of the smoke is indi- 
cated, by closing the fingers and thumb of the right hand, 
holding them in a vertical position with the hand as low as 
convenient; the hand is then gradually elevated, and the 
fingers and thumb a little expanded, to show the ascent and 
expansion of the volume of smoke. 

40. Rabbit—The fore and little fingers of the right hand 
are extended, representing the ears of the animal; the hand 
is then bobbed forward to show the leaping motion of the 
animal. 

41. Deer—The fore finger of the right hand is extended 
IV. 21 
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vertically, with the back toward the breast, it is then turned 
from side to side, to imitate the motion of the tail of the an- 
imal when he walks at his leisure. 

42, Good—The hand held horizontally, back upward, de- 
scribes with the arm a horizontal curve outward. 

43. Be quiet, or be not alarmed, or have patience—The 
palm of the hand is held toward the person. 

44, Copulation—The back of the right hand with the fore 
finger extended, is slapped three or four times in the palm of 
the left, which is partially closed so as to admit the motion 
of the other hand within it; at each motion the right hand 
advances forward in the left, until at the last motion, its 
fingers are so far advanced as to admit of being sprung two 
or three times from the thumb, as in the act of sprinkling 
water. 

45. I will kill you—Direct the right hand toward the of- 
fender, and spring the fingers from the thumb, as in the act 
of sprinkling water. 

46. Fish—Hold the upper edge of the hand horizontally, 
and agitate it in the manner of a fan but more rapidly, in 
imitation of the motion of the tail of the fish. 

47. Poor—The two fore fingers extended, with the right 
as if it was a knife, imitate the motion of cutting the flesh 
off the left finger, beginning toward the tip, and cutting with 
a quick motion directed toward the base; at the same time 
turn the left finger a little round, so as to expose the different 
parts to the action of cutting; intimating that the flesh has 
diminished from starvation. 

48. House or lodge—The two hands are reared together in 
the form of the roof of a house, the ends of the fingers up- 
ward. 

49. Husband, companion, or in company—The two fore 
fingers are extended and placed together, with their backs 
upward. 

50. Snow—The hand is held up about as high as the head, 
with the fingers suffered to dangle downward, it is then 
bobbed a little up and down, as if to throw off drops from | 
the ends of the fingers. 
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51. Rain—The sign for water (No. 14) precedes that for snow. 

52. Robe—The hands are placed near the shoulders, as if 
holding the ends of the robe, and then crossed, as if drawing 
the robe tight around the shoulders. 

53. The coming of a person from a distance—Place the fore 
finger in a vertical position, with the arm extended toward 
the point from which the person came, or is to come, then 
bring it gradually near the body, but not in contact with it, 
or if he continued on, carry it in the direction he passed. 

54. Snake—The fore finger is extended horizontally, and 
passed along forward in a serpentine line. This is also used 
to indicate the Snake nation of Indians. 

55. Crow nation of Indians—The hands held out each 
side, and striking the air in the manner of flying. 

56. Light—Make the sign of the sun in the eastern horizon, 
and then extend the hands together, with the palms upward, 
and carry them from each other outward. 

57. Flat-head nation—One hand placed on the top of the 
head, and the other on the back of the head. 

58. Pierced-nose nation—The finger extended, pass it hori- 
zontally by the nostrils. 

59. Trade—First make the sign of exchange, (No 26,) 
then pat the left arm with the right finger, with a rapid mo- 
tion from the hand passing it toward the shoulder. 

60. Sioux nation—The edge of the hand passed across the 
throat, as in the act of cutting that part. 

61. Black-foot nation—The finger and thumb encijrcle the 
ancle. 

62. Arrapaho nation—The fingers of one hand touch the 
breast in different parts, to indicate the tattooing of that part 
in points. 

63. Carrying a pack—The hands are placed each side of 
the head, as if they held the strap of the happas, which 
passes round the forehead, in order to relieve that part, by 
supporting a portion of the weight of the burden; with this 
motion, two or three slight inclinations of the head and cor- 
responding movements of the hands are also made. 

64, Pretty—Another sign, beside that marked, No, 43, is . 
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the following: curve the fore finger of the right hand, and 
place the tip on the ridge of the nose between the eyes, so 
as to represent a high Roman nose, then bring down the 
hand in a curvilinear manner, until the wrist touches the 
breast, after which add the sign, No. 42. 

65. No, not, or none—The hand waved outward, with the 
thumb upward. For yes, see No. 30. 

66. Destroyed, or all gone, no more—The hands held hori- 
zontally, and the palms rubbed together, two or three times 
round: the right hand is then carried off from the other, in 
a short horizontal curve. 

67. Anger—The fingers and thumb of the right hand, 
with the ends together and near the breast, then turn the 
hand round two or three times, so as to describe vertical 
circles; indicating that the heart is disturbed. 

68. Dissatisfaction, or discontent—The extended finger 
placed transversely before the situation of the heart, rotate 
the wrist two or three times gently, forming a quarter of a 
circle each time. 

69. Indecision—The index and middle finger extended 
and diverged, place them transversely before the situation of 
the heart, and rotate the wrist two or three times gently, 
forming each time a quarter of a circle. 

70. Fool—The finger is pointed to the forehead, and the 
hand is then held vertically above the head, and rotated on 
the wrist two or three times. 

71. Swiftness—The two index fingers are held parallel 
together, and pointing forward, the right one is then passed 
rapidly forward. 

72. Shienne nation—With the index finger of the right 

hand, proceed as if cutting the left arm in different places 
with a sawing motion from the wrist upward—to represent 
the cuts or burns on the arms of that nation. 
_ 73. Left-handed—The left hand clenched is held up be- 
fore the neck, the elbow is then brought in to the side, at the 
same time giving to the fore arm a twist, so as to bring the 
closed palm opposite the breast. 
74. Ido not wnderstand—The fingers and thumb of the 
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right hand brought together near their tips, and then ap- 
proached, and receded, to and from the ear, two or three 
times, with a quick motion, made within the distance of two 
or three inches ; finish with the sign, No. 65. 

75. Iunderstand—The same sign with the preceding, ex- 
cepting the No. 65, which is omitted. The motion of the 
fingers, is designed to represent the sound entering the ear. 

76. Love or affection—The clenched hand, pressed hard 
upon the breast. 

77. Me (I)—The clenched hand struck gently, and witha 
quick motion, two .or three times, upon the breast. Or, the 
fingers brought together are placed perpendicularly upon the 
breast. 

78. You—Is expressed by simply pointing at the persons 
and the same for other objects within view. 

79. Multitude—First indicate a man, No. 6, or whatever 
object it may be, and then the sign of a great many, No. 25. 

80. Opposite—A clenched hand held up on each side of 
the head, at the distance of a foot or more from it. 

81. Hill—A clenched hand held up on the side of the 
head, at the the distance of a foot or more from it. 

82. River—The hand, in the form of a scoop or ladle, is 
carried to the mouth as if conveying water, and then drawn 
along in a horizontal line with the edge downward, about 
the height of the breast. 

83. Counting, or enumeration—The fingers and thumbs 
expanded, count ten; in order to proceed with the enumera- 
tion by tens, the hands must be clenched, and if again ex- 
panded it counts twenty, and so on, the hands being clench- 
ed between every ten. In order to indicate the digits, clench 
the hands and extend the little finger of the left hand for 
one, extend also the right finger for two, and so on, the thumb 
for five ; these must remain extended, whilst the thumb of 
the right is extended for six, &c. Any number within five, 
above any number of tens, is indicated by clenching the left 
hand and crossing the right over it, with the requisite num- 
ber of fingers extended. For the number of sixteen, exhibit 
the sign of ten and then extend four fingers, and then two — 
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thumbs in the order of enumeration; for seventeen, proceed 
by extending the fore finger of the right hand, and so on to 
twenty. In this manner any sum can be denoted, always 
holding the backs of the hands upward. When enumerating 
a small number, where a considerable exertion of the memo- 
ry is requisite, the Indians extend the left hand with the 
palm upward, whilst, with the index of the right, the fingers 
are successively bent in to the palm, beginning as before with 
the little finger, and the greater difficulty in recalling to mind 
the numbers or events, the more apparent resistance is offer- 
ed to the inflexion of the finger. 

84. A Chief—The fore finger of the right hand extended, 
pass it perpendicularly downward, then turn it upward, and 
raise it in a right line as high as the head. 

85. Bad—Make the sign of good (No. 42), and then that 
of not, (No. 65.) 

86. Gun—Hold out the left hand, as in the act of sup- 
porting the gun when directed horizontally, and with the 
right appear to cock it. 

87. Gunpowder—Appear to take up a pinch of the pow- 
der, and rub it between the finger and thumb, then turning 
the hand, spring the fingers from the thumb upward, so as to 
represent the exploding of the powder. 

88. Ball, or bullet-—Make the sign of the exploding of the 
powder, then grasp the fore finger of the hand with the re- 
maining fingers and thumb, so that the tip of it, will so ex- 
tend beyond them, as to represent the ball. 

89. Scissors—With the fore and middle fingers, imitate 
the opening and shutting of the blades of the scissors. 

90. Looking-glass—The palm of the hand held before the 
face, the fingers pointing upward. . 

91. Writing—The act of writing is imitated by the finger, : 
in the palm of the opposite hand. 

92. Brother—The sign for a man (No. 6), succeeded by 
placing the ends of the fore and middle fingers of one hand, 
together in the mouth. 

93. Sister—The sign for a squaw (No. 16), after which 
place the fingers in the mouth as in No. 92. 
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94. Cold—The arms with clenched hands, held up before 
the breast, thrown into a tremulous motion as if shivering 
with cold. 

95. Cowardice—The head stooped down, and the arm 
thrown up to protect it; a quick motion. 

96. Marching, or traveling moderately—The hand held 
vertically as high as the neck, with slightly divided fingers, 
and rocked edgewise forward and backward upon the wrist, 
extending the arm a little forward. This sign resembles 
that for inquiry (No. 27), but differs in the direction of the 
motion of the hand. 

97. The return of a party through fear—Begin with the 
preceding motion, then draw the tips of the fingers and 
thumb together, and retreat the hand to the body. 

98. Hunting Shirt—The fore finger and thumb so opposed 
as to form a curve, are passed near the surface of the body, 
from the forehead to the abdomen. 

99. Surprise, or astonishment—Is indicated by placing the 
hand upon the mouth, to show that language is inadequate 
to communicate their sensations. 

100. Calumet Dance—The hand extended with the edge 
upward, and with the arm waved sideways, with a motion 
like that of a swing. 

101. Beaver trap—The two fore fingers brought suddenly 
together, in a parallel ‘manner, so as to represent the snap. 
ping of the steel trap. 

102. Stone—Close the right hand, and strike the palm of 
the left two or three times with it. 

103. Give it to me—The hand extended in a pointing po- 
sition towards the object in request, then brought towards 
the body with the finger raised vertically, and laid against 
the breast. 

104. Mountains—When speaking of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Tarrarecawaho held up the fingers of his left hand, a 
little diverging from each other; and to convey the idea of 
the streams flowing from them, he placed the index finger of 
his right hand alternately between each two of them, and | 
drew it away in a serpentine manner. 
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The following signs are extracted from an essay by Wil- 
liam Dunbar, Esq., published in the sixth volume of the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. It 
will be observed that some of them differ essentially from 
those which we obtained, and that we have omitted ten of 
them which correspond with those we have given. 

White—With the under side of the fingers of the right 
hand, rub gently upon that part of the left hand which cor- 
responds with the knitting of the bones of the fore finger 
and thumb. 

Egg—The right hand held up with the fingers and thumb 
extended, and approaching each other as if holding an egg 
within. 

The same, or similar to what went before—Place the two 
fore fingers parallel to each other, and push them forward a 
little. 

Snow—Begin with the sign of rain, then the sign of air 
or cold, and conclude with the sign of white. 

Ice—Begin with the sign of water, then of cold, then the 
earth, and lastly a stone, with the sign of sameness or simi- 
larity. 

Hail—Begin with the sign of water, then the sign of cold, 
next the sign of a stone, then the same, then the sign of white, 
and lastly conclude with the sign of an egg ; all which, com- 
bined gives the idea of hail. 

Frost—Begin with the sign of water, then the sign of 
night or darkness, then the sign of cold, then the sign of 
white, and lastly the earth. 

Cloud—Begin with the sign of water, then raise the two 
hands as high as the forehead, and placing them with an in- 
clination of 15°, let them gently cross one another. 

Fire—The two hands brought near the breast touching, or 
approaching each other, and half shut, then moved outward 
moderately quick, the fingers being extended, and the hands 
a little separated at the same time, as if to imitate the ap- 
pearance of flame. 

Bring, fetch, or give me—The hand half shut, with the 
thumbs pressing against the fore finger, being first moderate- 
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ly extended either to the right or left, is brought with a mod- 
erate jerk to the opposite side, as if something was pulled 
along by the hand. Consequently the sign of water preced- 
ing this would convey the expression “ give me water.” 

Earth—The two hands open and extended, brought hori- 
zontally near each other opposite to either knee, then carried 
to the opposite side, and raised in a curve movement, until 
brought round and opposite to the face. 

Cold, or Air—The right hand held perpendicularly up- 
ward, and brought forward with a tremulous or vibratory 
motion, until it passes beyond the face. 

Big, great, or large—The two hands open placed wide 
apart on each side of the body, and moved forward. 

Fear, to be afraid, to cause fear—The two hands with the 
fingers turned inward opposite to the lower ribs, then brought 
upward with a tremulous movement, as if to represent the 
common idea of the heart rising up to the throat, the three 
last signs placed in the order given, would convey the idea 
of a violent hurricane. 

Moon—The thumb and finger open are elevated toward 
the right ear; this last sign is generally preceded by the sign 
of the night, or darkness. 

Heat—The two hands raised as high as the head, and bend- 
ing forward horizontally, with the points of the fingers curv- 
ing a little downward. 

Clear—The hands are uplifted and spread both ways from 
the head. 

Thunder—The sign of rain, accompanied by the voice im- 
itating the rumbling sound of thunder. 

Lightning—First the sign of thunder, then open, or sepa- 
ate the hands, and lastly bring the right hand down toward 
the earth, in the centre of the opening just made. 

Male and female—Note, to distinguish between the male 
and female, in all cases add for the male a fillip with the fore 
finger of the right hand on the cheek, and for the female bring 
the two hands open toward the breast, the fingers approach- 
ing, and then move them outward. 

Gelt—Bring the fingers and thumb of the left hand togeth- 
Vou. IV. 22 
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er as if something was held by them, then approach the right 
hand, and make the motion of cutting across what is suppos- 
ed to be held in the left hand, and then draw off the right 
hand, as if pulling away what had been cut. 

Dunghill fowl—Bring the thumb and fingers of the right 
hand together, and holding the hand moderately elevated, 
move it across imitating the motion of the head of a cock in 
walking. 

Turkey—The open hands brought up opposite to the shoul- 
ders, and imitating slowly the motion of the wings of a bird, 
to which add the last sign. 

Duck—The last sign, then the sign of water, and lastly 
the sign of swimming, which last is performed by the fore 
finger of the right hand extended outward, and. moved to 
and fro. 

Horse—The right hand with the edge downward, the fin- 
gers joined, the thumb recumbent, extended forward. 

Deer—The right hand extended upwards by the right ear, 
with a quick puff from the mouth. 

Man— With the fore finger of the right hand extended, and 
the hand shut, describe a line, beginning at the pit of the stom- 
ach, and passing down the middle of the body as far as the 
hand conveniently reaches, holding the hand a moment be- 
tween the lower extremities. 

Woman—The finger and thumb of the right hand partly 
open, and placed as if laying hold of the breast. 

Child—Bring the fingers and thumb of the right hand and 
place them against the lips, then draw them away, and bring 
the right hand against the fore of the left, as if holding an 
infant. Should the child be male, prefix the sign of a man 
before the last sign, and if a female, do so by the sign of the 
woman. 

Boy—Bring the fingers and thumb of the right hand to 
touch the lips, then extend the hands and make the sign of 
man, then raise the hand with the fingers upward, placed at 
the height of a boy. 

Girl—Begin with the above sign, and make the sign of 
woman, and then raise the hand to the height of the girl. 
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You—The hand held upwards obliquely, and pointing for- 
ward. 

He, or another—The fore fingers extended, and the hands 
shut, and fingers brought over one another, or nearly touch- 
ing, and then separated moderately quick. 

Many, or much—The flat of the right hand patting on the 
back of the left hand; which is repeated in proportion to the 
greater or lesser quantity. 

Know—The fore finger of the right hand, held up nearly 
opposite to the nose, and brought with a half turn to the 
right and carried a little outward. Place any of the articles 
before the last sign; which will then signify, I know, you 
know, he knows ;—both hands being made use of in the man- 
ner described, implies to know much. 

Now, or at present—The two hands forming each a hol- 
low, and brought near each other, and put in a tremulous 
motion upward and downward. 

Come here—The hand stretched outward, with the palm 
under, and brought back with a curve motion downward, 
and inclining to the body. 

Go—The back of the hand stretched out and upward. 

What say you—The palm of the hand upward, and car- 
ried circularly outward and depressed. 

No, nothing, I have none—The hand held up before the 
face, with the palm outward, and vibrated to and fro. 

From whence come you, say—First the sign of you, then 
the hand extended open and drawn to the breast; and lastly, 
the sign of, what say you? 

Come—The fore finger moved from right to left, with an 
interrupted motion, as if imitating the alternate movement 
of stepping. 

Mine—The hand shut and held up to the view. 

House—The hand half open, and the fore finger extended 
and separated, then raising the hands upward, and give it a 
half turn, as if screwing something. 

Done, or finished—The hands placed edge up and down, 
parallel to each other, the right hand without, which latter i is 


drawn back, as if — something. 
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Spring season—The sign of cold, to which add the last 
sign of being done or finished. 

Body—The hands with the fingers pointed to the lower 
part of the body, and then drawn upwards. 
Hair—The movement of combing. 


THE DEAF CHILD’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Sine happy children, standing in a row, 

With smiling rosy cheeks, and hand in hand ; 
When the voice answers to the full heart’s flow, 
Mine sings within—and I can understand. 


*Tis now three Christmas Eves since I have lost 
All sense of sound—in constant silence dwelling ; 
But in my soul I hear, in tones august, 
The wonders that the earth and heavens are telling. 


Suns, stars, and moons, and oceans fathomless ; 
Man’s generations—seed, and grass, and corn ; 
All these are hymned ; but in its happiness, 
The heart hears angels sing, that “ Christ was born !” 


So, will I gaze upon each emblem holy, 

And at the festive board, or merry game, 
In sympathy absorb all melancholy, 
And loving thoughts to joyful visions frame. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB CHILD’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I cannot speak, I cannot hear, 
But I can feel and think, 
And mine eyes are filled with the joyfulness 
That hand to hand doth link,— 
While round and round 
The dancers bound, 
And laugh and shout—and I see the sound, 
Though silent to me 
All the noise and the glee 
Of the dance, the round-game, and revelry. 
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Something within me struggles oft 
My happiness to tell in sounds ; 
Words—words—I strive to shout, or waft, 
Along the room—across the grounds— 
And o’er the snow 
As my playmates go; 
But though ’tis in vain since the day of my birth, 
The voice of my mind 
Is ne’er left behind, 
And cries welcome Christmas and all its good mirth ! 


The faces laugh in the red fire light! 
Fingers, looks, actions, all speak to me ; 
Antics and fun make a merry night, 
Till I fancy I hear the low hum of a sea,— 
A murmur and rush— 
Though it ends in a hush, 
All tell me there ’s something outside of my ears ; 
But my life ’s in my eyes,— 
Oh, thank God for the prize! 
Which I carol at Christmas as years rolls on years ! 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF THE REV. J. D. TYLER. 


' [Our friend Mr. Job Turner, an instructor in the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Staunton, Va., will accept the editorial thanks for a manuscript 
copy of a sermon preached at the funeral of the Rev. Joseph D. Tyler, 
Principal of that Institution, by the Rev. T. T. Castleman, rector of Christ 
Church in Staunton. It would give us pleasure to print the whole of Mr. 
Castleman’s excellent discourse, but the pressure of other matter compels us 
to confine ourselves to that portion of it, more immediately relating to the 
history and character of the deceased. Eprror.] 


Mr. Tyler was a son of Chief Justice Tyler of Vermont, 
aman most highly respected and venerated for learning, in- 
tegrity and worth. There is reason ,to believe that in early 
youth our lamented brother consecrated his heart and life to 
the service of God. Having pursued his studies at Yale Col- 
lege and graduated with much credit, he entered the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Virginia in the year 1829, and in 1832, was — 
ordained by the venerable Bishop Moore as a Deacon in the 
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ministry of the Episcopal church; buta violent disease had 
made such fearful havoc on his system and so impaired his con- 
stitution as to affect in a measure, the organs of hearing 
and articulation. Fearing that this painful affliction would 
result in the entire loss of these faculties, he became an in- 
structor in the institution for deaf mutes in the city of Hart- 
ford. There with Christian patience he cheerfully applied 
himself to the work of learning an entirely new and strange 
language. It was just the language in which, God, in his 
wise dispensations, seemed to have designed he should be 
useful. So diligently and zealously did he prosecute this 
work, that he soon made himself complete master of the art 
of instructing the deaf and dumb and resolved to spend his 
life in teaching and guiding in the way to heaven those 
stricken children of God. Having by industry, meekness, 
fidelity, learning and piety proved himself, in all respects, 
worthy of the highest confidence, he was called in 1839, by 
the unanimous voice of the Board of Visitors, to the post of 
principal of the department for deaf mutes in the Virginia 
Institution for the deaf, dumb and blind. And on the first of 
October of the same year, he entered on his duties in that 
department. 

After a residence of twelve years among us, and, with 
many of us, of intimate communion, to attempt to tell you 
of his moral character, his Christian virtues, or his intellectual 
qualifications would seem almost neeedless. But if these 
have been such as to reflect honor on our religion, to cast a 
hallowing influence over society, or to contribute, in any way 
to the alleviation of suffering humanity, to speak of them 
may serve to encourage others to emulate his virtues. 

That Mr. Tyler was a man of earnest and ardent piety no 
one who knew him can doubt. The evidence he gave of this 
were the evidences to which the sacred scriptures attach the 
highest importance, a life consecrated to the service of God, 
and regulated by the precepts of the gospel. Naturally sedate 
and gentle, his piety was calm and rational; but full of sin- 
cerity and strength. It was never exhibited in passionate _ 
excitement; but shone in steady, active, holy principle. To 
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all ostentation and display he had a uniform and hearty 
aversion. And this combined with a humble estimation of 
his own piety, rendered him, for the most part, reserved as to 
his own religious exercises and enjoyments. Yet there were 
times when he did unbosom his religious feelings and expe- 
rience with freedom; and, at such times, it was evident that 
his prevailing and sincere desire was to walk with God, and 
to grow in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

He was a man of lucid and discriminating mind, an im- 
' agination fertile and remarkable chaste and a heart suscept- 
ible of strong and tender emotions. His habit of reasoning 
was logical and convincing, and his taste uncommonly pure 
and classical. Whoever heard him preach could not fail to 
admire the beautiful simplicity and purity of his style. To 
affected grandeur or florid language, to every thing that sa- 
vored of pomp or ostentation, or tended to obscurity, he had 
an utter repugnance. His language was perspicuous, digni- 
fied, and suited to convey to his hearers the conceptions of 
his own well cultivated mind. I know not the preacher whose 
style is more free from every thing provincial, obsolete, pe- 
dantic or ambiguous, or exhibits a more happy union of 
ornament and simplicity. 

As principal and teacher of the noble institution over which 
he presided and which is so largely indebted to him for its 
high moral bearings and its wide-spread reputation, he was 
most highly qualified both in heart and intellect. Benevolent 
in disposition, kind and persuasive in manner, always con- 
sistent and devout in piety, with a face lighted up with the 
smile of goodness and love, he soon won the confidence and 
love of his pupils. For them he ever entertained the most 
sincere and parental affection. His chief study seemed to 
be, how he should best promote their good, mitigate their 
afflictions and raise them to usefulness and happiness. Be- 
lieving religion essential to the accomplishment of these high 
ends, he regularly blended its holy precepts with his daily in- 
structions, and sought, and eagerly seized, every opportunity to 
impart to them some religious knowledge. He was always _ 
regarded by them as a father, and when informed that God 
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had taken him from them, they evinced their love in bursts of 
grief which moved to tears all who witnessed the scene. 
From the beginning to the close of his career among us, he 
exhibited a patience, a firmness, a fidelity and zeal, which 
forced him to be deeply sensible of the weighty responsibili- 
ties of his office. The loss of such a man cannot but be 
regarded as a calamity to the institution over which he pre- 
sided and to the community in which he lived. 

In this afflictive dispensation our first and holiest duty is 
cordial submission to the will of God—the only wise God, 
who worketh according to the counse: of his own will—whose 
ways are just and right. We should now look up to him 
who heareth prayer, and implore him that, through the help 
of his mighty Spirit, we may profit by this afflictive bereave- 
ment. Oh that this stroke of his divine providence, though 
now grievous, may lead us all to abound in the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness and help to prepare us for an inheri- 
tance among the saints in light! 

In this sad visitation God has spoken to us all with a voice 
which should vibrate in our hearts with thrilling and awaken- 
ing power. To the Board of Visitors with whom our la- 
mented brother was so intimately associated, there is a voice 
speaking in deep solemnity, “the time is short” “be ye also 
ready.” To teachers in important places of trust and to 
parents, the admonition is peculiarly impressive. Here we are 
all taught that no supposed importance, no post of benevo- 
lence or usefulness, no high duties toward the young and 
the needy, nothing can form any security against our sud- 
den removal from all that is dependent on us or dear to us 
in the world. Here is a father in the noon of life—in the 
full career of usefulness—God’s own servant in the active du- 
ties of Christian love toward his own stricken ones. Here 
is a family—a wife far away from endeared relatives, and 
five little children at ages the most needy and dependent. 
Who, while he stood round that death scene did not pray, in 
his soul, ‘O death relent, spare that minister of benevolence— 
that husband, that father.’ But the inexorable stroke was 
not stayed. God of our life, we bow, unmurmuring, before 
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thy dispensations. We own thy sovereign will. “ We are 
consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled.” 

To all this congregation there is also the language of warn- 
ing. Where is he whom we have so often seen in this pulpit, 
and met at this communion table? Is that voice, so often 
heard proclaiming the gospel in language so chaste and beau- 
tiful, never to be heard again by us, until we shall hear it, 
freed from all hindrances, in the songs of heaven? Oh is he 
gone to be seen no more? Is he never again to fill the place 
of your pastor in this pulpit? Never again to join him in 
the reception and distribution of this holy sacrament? It 
was but this day four weeks he stood here by my side, and 
knelt with me at this altar. Dear friend, companion, brother, 
how suddenly has thy connexion with us been severed! So 
soon, so unexpectedly has thy path to heaven been made; so 
radiant does it seem with thy mild and gentle and pious 
spirit that we cannot realize that thou art severed from us— 
that thou art dead. No, we shall not think of thee as dead; 
rather thou art among the living and we amidst the dead. 
Gone from us, indeed thou art; but this Board of Visitors 
with whom thou wast associated, these companions of thy 
patient toils in the school-room, these children of affliction 
whom thou didst adopt as thine own, whose minds and 
hearts thou didst teach to think and to feel and to love and 
to pray, we thy brethren in the ministry with whom thou 
didst so often join in sweet communion, this whole congre- 
gation to whom thou hast often declared thy message of 
love—all will cherish thy memory, thy gentle spirit, thy ex- 
emplary faith and patience, thy amiable disposition, thy con- 
sistent piety and thy soft and winning manners, which made 
thee so pleasant an associate and companion. 

But let us not sorrow for him as those who have no hope. 
Ere this he has seen the Saviour whom not having seen he 
loved. He has joined that multitude which no man can 
number, out of every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people. With him all is now rest and peace and love. He 
now realizes, to the full extent of his capacities, the victories 
and the triumphs of redeeming love. With loosened and un- 
Vou. IV. 
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faltering tongue he now sings that song which reverberates 
through all heaven “thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Why should we 
sorrow for him who has gone to that land where Jehovah 
hath set up the habitation of his throne, and established the 
metropolis of his empire? Where all is bright and pure and 
good, fit abode of just men made perfect, habitation worthy 
of the high and lofty One who dwells in the holy place? A 
world of nightless day, of stormless sky, of living waters and 
the tree of life; a world where no cares disturb the soul’s re- 
pose, no poisons bloom with its sweets, no pains mingle with 
its pleasures, where neither toils nor pains, nor sighs nor griefs, 
nor sicknesses nor deaths, can ever afflict the children of God? 
There, wherever it may be, where the just drink their cup of 
joy unmingled with bitterness, where angels congregate, and 
the wise and the good from distant worlds dwell together in 
harmony and bliss, there is the residence and the home of our 
brother. When I think that he has gone to that world of 
glory; that he has seen our King, and joined in the throng 
of his ministers, and put on their royal apparel, and is crowned 
with their unfading reward, my heart o’erflows with joy and 
gratitude to God who hath made him more than conqueror 
and enabled him to say “ Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BARON DE GERANDO. 
BY EDWARD PEET. 


Notice Biographique sur le Baron De Gerando par la 
Baronne De Gerando. Memoire courouné par ? Academie 
de Lyons. 

In the history of the earlier times of the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb, we find the names of a number of men 
whose self-denial and untiring exertions to promote the in- 
terests of the cause in which we are engaged, entitle them to 
the respect and gratitude of all who follow them. One of the 
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most eminent of these was the Baron De Gerando. I pro- 
pose to give an outline of his life, gathered mainly from a 
memoir written by his daughter-in-law, Madame la Baronne 
De Gerando, formerly a practical instructor in the Royal In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris. 

The subject of this sketch, Marie Joseph, Baron De Ge- 
rando, was born at Lyons, on the 29th of February, 1772. 
His father was by profession an architect, and his mother a 
woman of many virtues, and distinguished for a remarkable 
clearness of thought, which quality she retained to extreme 
old age. Marie Joseph was more backward than the other 
members of the family. He was modest and retiring, and 
accustomed to see others preferred to himself; his natural 
backwardness was not finally overcome, until he was sent as 
a day scholar to the Collége des Oratoriens, where spurred 
on by the companionship and example of boys of decided 
talent, his fine intellect was developed and the highest suc- 
cess ever afterward attended his literary efforts. His educa- 
tion was completed at the School of the Sulpiciens at Saint 
Irenée. During his stay at this school, his mind was im- 
pressed with religious sentiments, and he had formed the res- 
olution to assume the habit of a priest, and had taken the 
preliminary steps to enter the Seminary of Saint Magloire at 
Paris, when the massacres of 1792 caused him to reconsider 
his determination, and were the means of finally turning his 
mind in a different direction. It is a little remarkable that 
the seminary of Saint Magloire should have been subse- 
quently devoted to the education of the unfortunate class of 
persons for whom his sympathies were afterward enlisted in 
so remarkable a degree. 

His energies were now turned to repelling those whom he 
considered the enemies of his country. He joined a com- 
pany of volunteers at the time of the attack of the Jacobins 
upon his native city. The detachment to which he belonged 
was ordered out of the city, and in the engagement which 
followed, every one of his companions was either killed or 
taken prisoner. De Gerando himself was severely wounded 
by a bullet in the leg, and remained upon the battle field, 
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where he was soon afterward taken prisoner by a humane 
officer, after some resistance on his part. 

During the demoralization of the French people and par- 
ticularly the soldiery, who considered it almost in the light 
of a crime to treat an enemy humanely, those who had the 
means of showing kindness were obliged often to conceal 
their real feelings and disguise the kindly sentiments which 
actuated them. The officer took a great interest in his 
young prisoner, and though he treated him harshly at first, 
so represented the case before the military commission ap- 
pointed to judge and punish the offenders in this’ outbreak, 
that De Gerando was acquitted, and immediately enlisted in 
a regiment of light cavalry. His friends at Lyons, who had 
for a long time heard nothing of his fate, went into mourn- 
ing, as they supposed that he had perished either in the com- 
bat or in the innumerable executions which followed. His 
regiment was immediately stationed at Lyons, and while 
there he was subjected to suspicion, and his own name was 
on the point of being enrolled among the condemned. Hav- 
ing scarcely the opportunity to see his parents and inform 
them of his existence, he escaped to Switzerland, where he 
met with Camille Jordan, a relation and former school- 
fellow, an exile like himself. The two friends were without 
money and were obliged to travel on foot from place to 
place. On one occasion, De Gerando exhausted by the 
fatigue and excessive cold, stretched himself on the snow and 
begged his companion to continue on alone. But this, Jor- 
dan’s affection would not permit him to do, and partly by his 
entreaties and partly by the exhibitions of his own indomita- 
ble courage, he revived the drooping spirits of his friend, and 
thus they were enabled to reach a place of safety in a neigh- 
boring village. Here they were obliged to separate, Jordan 
going to England, and De Gerando to Italy, where the latter 
was engaged as a clerk in a banking house of a relation. 
Here he continued until the amnesty of the 9th of Thermidor 
permitted the exiled Lyonnese to return to their homes. He 
returned to Lyons and was on the point of resuming his 
place in the army, when Jordan who had returned from Eng-— 
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land and had been elected a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, engaged De Gerando to accompany him to Paris. 
While at Paris, De Gerando rendered an important service to 
his friend, whose rash courage could see no where any dan- 
ger. By some information which he had received, De Ge- 
rando was enabled to induce his friend, though with much 
difficulty, to conceal himself and then to escape into Ger- 
many. As soon as the flight was accomplished, the name of 
Jordan headed the list of the proscribed. This was in the 
year 1798. Jordan returned to England, and De Gerando 
reénlisted in the army. While in garrison at Colmar, he was 
attracted by the sparkling wit and affable manners of the 
poet Pfeffel, who had surrounded himself with the best of the 
society of Alsace. Among them was the Mademoiselle 
Annette de Rathsamhausen, to whom after a year’s acquaint- 
ance, he offered his hand and was accepted. They were 
shortly afterward married. 

About this time the French Institute proposed this ques- 
tion as the subject of a prize essay: “To determine what 
has been the influence of signs upon the formation of ideas.” 
It was near the close of the time during which the manu- 
scripts were to be received, that the subject of the essay met 
his eye, but by close application, and by the assistance of his 
friends who copied the pages of his manuscript as fast as he 
completed them, he was enabled to send his production to 
Paris before it was too late to be received. So much ability 
was shown in its preparation, that the astonishment of the 
judges was very great when they broke the seal of the suc- 
cessful essay, and found that it was the production of a sim- 
ple soldier in the garrison at Colmar. He was invited to 
Paris by a resolution of the Institute and the minister of the 
Interior procured a furlough for him, which was renewed 
from time to time until his final discharge from the army. 
Lucien Buonaparte, at that time minister of the Interior, 
offered him any place under government which he had in his 
gift, and gave him at his own request, the office of secretary 
of the Consulting Bureau of Arts and Sciences. During this | 
year he published an important work, “On signs and on the 
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art of thinking considered in their relations to each other.” 
He published the prize paper of the Institute soon afterward, 
and after revising it found to his surprise that it filled four 
sizable volumes. 

In 1802, he was appointed by the Institute corresponding 
member of the class of moral and political science. He was 
also the principal founder and the first president of the So- 
ciété d’ Encouragement, which is devoted to the welfare of 
the national industry of France. His most important work 
was first published in 1804. It is entitled “ The comparative 
history of the systems of philosophy.” This work has been 
translated into both the English and German languages, and 
is considered a standard work on the subjects of which it 
treats. 

In 1805, M. De Gerando was elected membre titulaire of 
the Institute. In the same year M. Champagny received the 
appointment of minister of the Interior, but refused to accept 
the post except on the condition that De Gerando could be 
prevailed upon to assist him and fill the office of Secretary 
General. De Gerando much preferred a quiet life, but laying 
_ aside his preferences, he entered with increased energy into 
the work prepared for him. The press of business was so 
great, and his industry so remarkable, that twice every week 
he was engaged all night at his labors. He has been known 
to dictate to three amanuenses at once and at the same time 
to write a dispatch with his own hand. 

He accompanied Napoleon to Milan on the occasion of his 
coronation as king of Italy, and prepared every paper for the 
signature of the Emperor, who fully appreciated the marvel- 
ous talents of the Secretary General. During all this press 
of business, he found time to write an essay which took the 
prize of the French Institute, and delivered the oration be- 
fore the academy of Turin, of which he was a short time be- 
fore elected a member. 

Not long after his appointment, Napoleon required the 
minister of the Interior to furnish a tabular view of the situ- 
ation of the vast empire over which his power extended, and 
De Gerando was selected to perform the work and to submit 
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it to the emperor. The minister hardly paid any attention 
to the work while in progress, and when it was completed 
introduced his young secretary to Napoleon, at a meeting of 
the council of state. Napoleon plied him with questions, all 
of which he answered in a quiet and satisfactory manner, 
showing the most intimate accquaintance with every matter 
necessary to be known. The result of this examination was 
his appointment as one of the Emperor’s council, with the 
title of Maitre de Requétes. Napoleon fully knowing the 
necessity of filling the most important offices with men of 
high order of talents, sent De Gerando to Tuscany as a 
member of the Junto of Organization, where he acted for a 
short time with great prudence and signal ability. He did 
not, however, remain there long, as his presence was re- 
quired by the Emperor in Italy, to introduce the laws of 
France there, and to regulate the affairs of the country. He 
accepted the office with much reluctance, but by his constant 
kindness, so changed the prejudiced feelings of the inhabit- 
ants, that even now, his name is remembered with respect and 
love. His administration was every where followed by the 
happiest results, and in all parts of the country the impulse 
given to agriculture and the mechanic arts, showed that his 
talents had not been over estimated by the far-sighted Napo- 
leon. 

On his return from Italy in 1811, he represented to Napo- 
leon with a courage which at that time seemed extraordinary, 
the abuses which were inseparable from the attempt to intro- 
duce the French customs and manners among a people for 
whom they were totally unfitted, and left the Emperor’s pres- 
ence with a firm conviction that disgrace would immedi- 
ately follow the exposure of the malpractices so intimately 
connected with the Emperor’s favorite scheme, that of intro- 
ducing every where the laws of France. In the course of the 
night, however, a courier came to his lodgings and announced 
his appointment as Councilor of the State. The succeeding 
year found De Gerando the civil governor of Upper Catalo- 
nia, in Spain, immediately after its annexation to France. _ 
His sunny disposition and the unvarying kindness with 
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which he treated all who approached him, had the same 
power here as elsewhere, and by the native population he 
was universally regarded as a friend. The situation was, 
however, so distasteful to him, that he solicited and obtained 
his recall after a year’s absence from Paris. On his return 
he resumed his seat in the Council of the State, and retained 
it with the exception of the short reign of Louis X VIII, until 
the fall of the Empire. It is said that although De Gerando 
filled many important offices under Napoleon, he saw the 
conclusion of the Emperor’s reign with no larger fortune than 
that with which he saw its beginning, and while many others 
had enriched themselves by fraud and oppression, he only 
remained as poor at the end as he was at the beginning. 

From this time to his death, De Gerando’s mind was much 
though not exclusively occupied with literary labors and 
schemes of benevolence. After writing several papers, 
among which were essays on Benvolence and Self-Educa- 
tion, he published his work on the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. As this work has never been translated into English, 
a brief sketch of it may not be out of place. 

This work is comprised in two volumes of about six hun- 
dred pages each, and is divided into three parts. The first 
part is devoted to an inquiry into the principles upon which 
the art of instructing the deaf and dumb should be based. 

Beginning with the prejudices which were formerly enter- 
tained by many against the deaf and dumb, and showing 
their groundlessness, he inquires into the manner in which 
children learn their mother tongue, and the mode in, which 
they are subsequently taught language. The state of the 
untaught deaf and dumb is then considered with a view to 
determine the proper point of departure in their instruction. 
This he considers to be to get a means of communication 
between the teacher and the pupil, and this once gained, the 
progress in cultivating the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the pupil, the great end proposed, will depend upon the 
method employed by the instructor. The instruments of in- 
struction he divides into five classes. 

1. Design, with its conversion into symbolic or ideographic 
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writing. This can not be used out of the school-room on ac- 
count of its narrow scope. 

2. The language of action, embracing pantomime and 
methodical signs, which, however, can not be used generally. 

3. Alphabetic writing. In this method of instruction, the 
pupil will, according to De Gerando, attach to the words, 
“the image of the thought itself,’ without a translation into 
signs. 

4, The manual alphabet or dactylology, intimately con- 
nected with writing. This is available in circumstances 
where writing is not convenient, as when addressing a num- 
ber of persons. 

5. The labial alphabet or reading on the lips, and the 
guttural alphabet, or the sensation in the throat and mouth 
by which the pupil recognizes and regulates the words he 
speaks. 

From these instruments the teacher has the opportunity to 
choose one or more, as may appear best to him. The proba- 
ble circumstances in which the pupil will find himself placed 
after leaving school, should be regarded in the course of in- 
struction, with a view fully to qualify him for the post which 
he is expected to fill. This part also contains essays upon 
language, intuition, and the arts of imitation. 

The second part of the work is occupied with a historical 
sketch of the art of instructing the deaf and dumb, and notices 
the works which had, at the time of publication, appeared on 
this subject. 

The third part is mainly devoted to the comparison of the 
different systems of instruction, and of the improvements of 
which they are susceptible. The systems are divided into 
two classes. 

1. Those in which articulation is considered necessary, and 

2. Those in which its use is dispensed with. 

For the former of these classes of systems, De Gerando ex- 
presses his preference, believing that as the deaf aid dumb 
are dumb only as a consequence of deafness, articulation 
should in all cases be taught, and that through the aid of 
artificial articulation the deaf and dumb may be restored to 
Vou. IV. 24 
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society and influence. After touching upon signs and their 
development, and the different classes of methodical signs, he 
passes on to speak of grammar, and closes the work with re- 
marks upon the cultivation of the moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties, the various degrees of deafness, the recovery of hear- 
ing, and the treatment of deaf and dumb and blind persons. 

The work every where shows great study and diligent re- 
search, and when we consider the fact that De Gerando was 
almost entirely unacquainted with the details of the school- 
room, and not familiar with signs, we are astonished at the 
frequent correctness of the views expressed. It is one of the 
most valuable works on the subject of instructing the deaf 
and dumb ever published. 

The Royal Institution at Paris was very near his heart, 
and he employed a large portion of his time in watching 
over its welfare. He was solicitous for the improvement of 
the pupils, and made frequent visits to the Institution. At 
last he took upon himself the direction of the intellectual ‘de- 
partment, and filled the self-imposed office with much ability. 
During the hundred days, the Abbé Sicard left Paris and 
fled to England, leaving the Institution in frightful disorder. 
Immediately after learning this, De Gerando took up his res- 
idence in the Institution, and by his ready tact restored for- 
mer quiet, and maintained it until the return of Sicard ren- 
dered his further presence unnecessary. 

In 1828, he took the chair of administrator of public in- 
struction, and wrote several able papers on subjects connected 
with primary instruction. In 1837, he was called to the 
chamber of Peers, decorated with the cross of the legion of 
honor, and at the same time made grand officer of the Le- 
gion. He had before this established a society for the relief 
of the poor, and now occupied much of his time in attending 
to their wants. He also founded a Magdalen Hospital in 
1839. 

During the intervals of his labors he was accustomed to 
visit Germany and different parts of France. These journeys 
were, however, only change of labor, and when his friends — 
marked his failing health, and begged him to take some re- 
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laxation, his constant reply was, “I shall rest in Heaven.” 
He was found dead in his arm-chair, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1842. His French biographer adds immediately after 
the account of his death, “Doubtless God wished to spare his 
affectionate spirit the agonies of a last adieu.” 

Thus departed at the age of seventy, one of the finest 
minds ever enlisted in the cause of the education of the deaf 
and dumb. No one can help admiring his disinterested be- 
nevolence, his great and untiring industry. After his death, 
the following entry was found in his private journal, and its 
date shows that it was written while he was engaged in his 
work on the Education of the Deafand Dumb. “May some 
deaf mute one day write upon my tomb, He loved us as a 
father.” Nor has this touching aspiration been in vain. 


ON THE USE OF METHODICAL SIGNS. 


BY COLLINS STONE. 


In the first stages of every new and untried art, we expect 
to find much that is crude and imperfect. Neither discove- 
ries in science, nor systems of education, are wont to spring 
forth from the heads of their authors, at their first inception, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, finished and complete. 
The true development and strong manhood of excellence, 
can only be attained, after an adolescence of long-continued 
and careful experiment. The application of principles, the 
materials, methods, and rules of the art, are at first matters 
of theory, whose real value can only be tested in the crucible 
of experience. The truly noble Pioneer in any great work 
for human improvement, however skillfully he may have 
constructed, and patiently elaborated his favorite system, will 
yet rejoice to see the same benevolent ends after which he is 
laboring, reached by methods more simple, effective, and 
perfect than his own. 
Entertaining these views, we shall offer no apology for 
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freely expressing our sentiments upon the use of Methodical 
Signs in the instruction of the deaf and dumb; although 
they were regarded by the distinguished founders of the art, 
as the essential means of success, and although they may 
hold a prominent place in the system pursued in most of our 
American Institutions. 

The theory of the benevolent De L’Erer, than whom the 
deaf mute has had no greater Benefactor, was that as words 
are signs or characters which represent ideas, so each word 
may itself also be represented by a definite sign, and the 
process of education for the deaf mute, is to learn these 
signs, which when learned, he instantly translates into words, 
and he is at once master of all the mysteries and intricacies 
of language. The Asse Sicarp, adopting the same general 
views, devoted the powers of his acute mind to the construc. 
tion of a perfect system of Methodical Signs, by which every 
word in the language should be represented by a fixed and 
definite sign, which he termed a sign of reduction. To the 
philosophy of this theory, as a medium of instruction in lan- 
guage, we have serious objections, and to its utility still 
greater. Some of these, we propose to present as briefly as 
possible. 

Our first objection to this theory, for teaching language, 
is that methodical signs represent words, and not ideas. 
The methodical sign can be correctly translated only by the 
specific word for which it stands. These signs are funda- 
mentally distinguished, in this particular, from what are 
termed natural signs, which express general ideas, or the 
meaning of a number of words taken together. Arbitrary, or 
purely conventional signs, are not of course, methodical, for 
they often stand for general ideas, and not for single words. 
For example, the sign for the word—must—is a conventional, 
and purely arbitrary sign. It bears no likeness to the word, or 
idea, and suggests it, only as it is fixed upon to represent it. 
Tt is not however a methodical sign, for it stands not only for 
this word, but also for the general idea of obligation, neces- 
sity, duty, and its name in a particular case, is determined 
wholly by its connexion. But farther than this; the method- — 
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ical sign represents the word merely as a certain combination 
of letters, and not the idea which the word conveys. In fix- 
ing the sign, the word is analyzed to find its root, and then 
some peculiarity of meaning, or even some accidental cir- 
cumstance connected with it, is fixed upon as the radical 
sign, by which the word shall be recognized. This sign is 
not intended to define, explain, or illustrate the meaning of 
the word, but simply to represent or recall the word itself. 
There may be in the sign, some intimation more or less dis- 
tinct, of the meaning of the word for which it stands, and 
there may be no such intimation whatever. The pupil may 
therefore learn the sign for every word in the language, and 
yet have his entire knowledge comprised in the fact that a 
particular sign represents a certain number of letters, ar- 
ranged in a certain order. Even allowing that the sign gives 
the pupil a correct and full idea of the meaning of the word, 
which it certainly does not, an accurate knowledge of the en- 
tire system of methodical signs, does not advance him a step 
in the ability to use lauguage correctly. Language is not 
composed of isolated words, but of words combined and mu- 
tually related to each other, and it is this mutual relation and 
inflection of its words which constitute the great difficulty of 
its acquisition. 

Methodical signs, of themselves, lay down no general prin- 
ciples; they give no rules which may be applied as the ever 
varying use of words require. The architect who has only 
collected the materials of his edifice, has put forth but little 
of the skill and labor that will be demanded before the top- 
stone shall stand forth to his view complete, and if he has no 
guide to determine the form and shape of his building, aside 
from what the materials themselves furnish, the top-stone 
will hardly reach its proper position. 

Methodical signs are altogether too artificial and stiff to be 
used in conversation, and they: are in fact never used for this 
purpose. The only use to which they are applied, is to 
teach language by means of dictation. Let us examine this 
process, and enquire into its utility. A sentence by dictation, 
is ordinarily given in the following manner. The general — 
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idea expressed by the sentence, is first given by natural signs. 
Next the words in the sentence which are not familiar to the 
pupil, are explained in the same way. Methodical signs are 
then made for the words in the order in which they stand, 
and the pupil is required to write the sentence, by substitu- 
ing the word for the sign. What has he gained by the 
latter process? It has obviously been to him, simply one of 
translation—not of course, of ideas which he comprehends, 
into words which also have a meaning to him, but it may 
have been, as far as methodical signs are concerned, a mere 
substitution of words for signs; and all he knows about 
either may be that one represents the other. This associa- 
tion may be remembered, and the sentence written with en- 
tire accuracy, while the pupil knows as little of its meaning, 
as he does of a Latin or Spanish sentence, which he finds 
printed in familiar letters. The experience of every teacher 
has shown him how easy it is to dictate sentences which the 
pupil shall write without mistake, while the meaning is un- 
known, or entirely above his comprehension. The dictation 
has accomplished a certain result: it has shown the position 
which the given word, known or unknown as the case may 
be, holds in the given sentence. It has done no more than 
this, as in every other sentence the pupil can form, the word 
may have a different meaning, and require a different place. 
Our next objection to the use of methodical signs, is that 
in many cases, they mislead the pupil with regard to the 
meaning of words. Many words in our language are synon- 
ymous: and a large class are so nearly so, that they may be 
used interchangeably, the only ground for preference in a 
given case, being the length of the word, or its sound. Such 
words as diminish and lessen, hasten and expedite, addition 
and accession, help and assist, compel and force, timorous 
and timid, complete and finish, linger and loiter, and thousands 
of others, in their common use, convey the same idea. The 
difference in their meaning, if there is any, is not so much in 
their use, as in some shade or tinge derived from their root 
All these words must have a distinct sign: one so definite 
and distinct that one word shall never be written for another — 
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when the sign is understood and rightly translated. A dif- 
ference is thus indicated in the meaning of words which does 
not exist in fact. The pupil is led to suppose that because 
there is a palpable difference in the signs of two words, there 
is of course one in their signification. 

The objection applies with still greater force, when the 
same word has different meanings, as is the case with most 
words in our language. In our word bear for example, we 
bear pain, bear a burden, bear a title, bear witness, bear ex- 
pense, bear in mind, bear a person company; a sick man 
bears food, words bear a meaning, sentences a construction, 
letters a date, articles a price, rulers bear authority, trees 
bear fruit, the guns of a fort bear on an object, reports bear 
on the reputation, ships bear down on an enemy, arguments 
bear on a question, a lawyer bears on his antagonist, and a 
man in grinding his ax, bears on the grindstone. The 
methodical sign for the word, is based upon a single meaning 
or use of it, or one which may possibly be common to a few 
cases, as the radical and fixed sign. "When the word is used 
in an entirely different sense, the sign is a great obstacle in 
conveying to the pupil its true meaning. 

In phrases, the difficulty and misapprehension is greater 
still. ‘The word may be used in a sense which has no anal- 
ogy whatever to its common use, and even may have an op- 
posite meaning. "Whatever methodical sign may be affixed 
to the word, when it is applied to it as it occurs in the 
phrase, it is entirely erroneous, and in some cases ridiculous. 
The word run, in its common use, has a very simple and sig- 
nificant sign. It has little meaning however, if you attempt 
to dictate the phrase “to run the risk of” These points 
might be illustrated to any extent, but they are too obvious 
to require it. 

The time and labor demanded to learn methodical signs 
is another serious objection to their use. As much labor 
must be expended by the pupil in learning the sign, as in 
learning the orthography of the word, and often more. The 
sign is often entirely arbitrary in its character, and the pupil 
has no association by which he can fix it in his memory. 
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For this labor, there is not, in the knowledge it gives of the 
word, or in the assistance it renders in construction, a suffi- 
cient equivalent. 

The deaf mute can only acquire the ability to use language 
correctly, by becoming familiar with the laws of construction. 
If you tell him that the position of a word in a sentence 
depends entirely upon its meaning and the idea you wish to 
express, that if it is the subject, it must have one position, if 
the object another, if the action another, and if a quality, 
still another, you give him a general principle which he will 
soon learn to apply for himself. In this way, beginning with 
simple principles and forms, and advancing gradually to 
those more complicated, he acquires the skill to master all 
the difficulties of language. Each word takes the place 
which its character, quality and meaning assign to it. The 
pupil is thus constantly thrown upon the exercises of his own 
powers of judgment and reflection. He is compelled to adopt 
the only method by which he can make real progress, viz :— 
to think. We insist that this is the only way in which a 
deaf mute can be taught to use language. The accuracy of 
the teacher, copied in a mechanical way, can be of little 
benefit to him. Model sentences can be given by writing, 
or by alphabetic. signs, more rapidly and accurately than by 
methodical signs. If he has not sufficient strength and 
clearness of mind to understand and apply principles, it is 
certain he can never acquire language. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as methodical signs are essentially 
arbitrary in their nature; as in their distinctive character, they 
do not necessarily convey to the mind any idea of the mean- 
ing of the word they represent; as in many cases they lead to 
erroneous ideas respecting the meaning of words; as they do 
not increase the circle of the pupil’s knowledge, either of 
principles or facts, and finally, as they are a system difficult 
of acquisition, we think they should be dispensed with, or 
but sparingly used, in a system of deaf-mute instruction. 


Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tribute to Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet—Under the above 
title Brockett & Hutchinson, of Hartford, have published a 
volume of two hundred and fifty pages, containing, in addi- 
tion to the Eulogy pronounced by Mr. Barnard before the 
citizens of Hartford, on the 7th of January last, several papers 
which are valuable contributions to the history of deaf-mute 
instruction in this country, as well as illustrative of the ser- 
vices of Mr. Gallaudet. We will give a rapid summary of 
these documents. 

No. 1 is an interesting sketch of the last sickness and 
death of Alice Cogswell, whose name is inseparably asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gallaudet’s early labors and with the history 
of the American Asylum. Alice was passionately devoted 
to her father, and his death proved so much of a shock to 
her delicately organized system, that she never recovered 
from it. 


“She passed ten days of shrieks and moans and incoherent cries, and then 
was released, and laid beside her father in the quiet grave. Those who 
were with her, and understood her mute language, spoke of the pathos and 
beauty of some of her ravings. Sometimes she fancied that she was in 
heaven. ‘Is it David’s harp I hear?’ she would ask, as if the seal were ta- 
ken from her ear, and she heard the harmonies of heaven. She told them 
‘her heart had grown so close to her father’s that they could not be separa- 
ted; and oh!’ said she, ‘when I arrive at heaven’s gate, how my father will 
hold out his arms to take me to his bosom!’ She seemed to have some short 
intervals of reason. The last time was a few hours before her death. All 
the family had tried in vain to catch the attention of her wandering eye. 
At last her beloved instructor, who had taught her the language of signs, 
succeeded in obtaining a look of intelligent recognition. He made the sign 
of the wounded hand, by which in that language the Saviour is designated. 
She made the sign for prayer, and immediately, with the solemn signs of 
worship, he commended this helpless, dying lamb to the care of that Good 
Shepherd in whom her spirit sought repose. She followed him through 
with looks of intelligence and interest, and very soon after she closed her 
eyes forever, and sunk away so peacefully that they scarcely knew when her 
spirit had fled.” 
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No. 2 presents a pretty full history of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion and institutions in Europe and America. It contains 
the only recent summary that we have seen of the history 
of our American institutions. We copy the following tables." 


Number of institutions or schools in 1817, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1851, 


Number of pupils under instruction in 1817, 
“ 1851, - - - 1,100 


“6 *¢ who have been educated from 1817 to 1852, - 3,000 
Number of states which had made provision for indigent deaf mutes in 1817, 
in 1820, 
in 1830, 

in 1840, 14 

in 1852, 23 

which had not made any provision, - 6 


Amount expended in buildings and apparatus in 1820, $10,000.00 

ss up to 1852, _ - 500,000.00 

Annual expense of educating deaf mutes in 1851, - - 150,000.00 

Amount paid by the state, or funds set apart for that purpose, - 120,000.00 

Whole number of deaf mutes in the United States in 1850, (estimated,) 10,000 


Number who ought to be at school, - - - 3,000 
Number not in school, - 2,000 


After referring to the report of Mr. Weld and Mr. Day, on 
the European institutions, Mr. Barnard closes this article 
with the following remarks. 


“Although these reports have confirmed the opinion which heretofore pre- 
vailed in this country, of the superiority of the methods pursued in our Amer- 
ican schools as compared with the best in Europe, for the great majority of 
_ deaf and dumb pupils, they have led to a desire on the part of many of the 

best friends of this class, to see articulation recognized as a necessary part of 
the system of deaf-mute instruction in a few, at least, of our largest and best 
endowed institutions. The experiments which have thus far been made in 
two or three of our schools, although not conducted by teachers trained in the 
methods of articulation, and not pursued with that earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, which are essential to the highest success, show conclusively that a portion 
at least of the entire deaf-mute population—that portion who become deaf 
after the age of four years, and in some cases at even an earlier age—can be 
taught to give articulate utterance to their thoughts and feelings, which will 


*Another table will be found on the following page. 
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prove of immense service, not only in seasons of darkness and alarm, of sick- 
ness and of the prostration or paralysis of the fingers, and other parts of the 
body, used in the sign language, but in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
If articulation is to be taught at all, it should be intrusted to teachers who 
have been trained to this department of instruction, who believe in its prac- 
ticability, and who can give their entire time to small classes of pupils who 
possess in their organization the conditions of success. 

Not only should articulation and labial reading be taught systematically 
and thoroughly, to a class of pupils, but the time has arrived when the course 
of deaf-mute instruction generally should be greatly extended,—at least in 
our oldest and best supported institutions. Provision should be made by 
legislative appropriation or by private endowment, for receiving all pupils at 
an earlier age, and for continuing the connection of such pupils, as shall be 
fitted for further instruction in mental and moral philosophy, and the studies 
usually pursued in our public high schools and first class academies, at least 
two years longer than is now allowed in any of our institutions. 

Instruction, in both sign and written language, should be commenced at an 
earlier period of life with every deaf and dumb child. If it should be found, 
for any reason, undesirable to receive very young children into our institu- 
tions, with the appropriations now made for their support, facilities for home 
instruction should be improved and multiplied. Indeed, this should be done, 
even though the present terms of admission as to age (10 or 12 years) or 
continuance (for 4 or 5 years) should be changed. Should the returns of 
the census of 1850, as far as the deaf and dumb are concerned, be published 
in the manner proposed by the superintendent of that department, it will be 
easy for benevolent individuals, or for state authorities, to place such facilities 
within reach of every family having a deaf and dumb child. 

But not only should the manual alphabet, cards, books and pamphlets 
adapted to home instruction and reading, be numerously dispersed, but family* 
and primary schools in connection with, or in the neighborhood of our public 
institutions for the deaf and dumb should be established. Many educated 
deaf mutes could in this way be usefully and profitably employed. 

‘The appropriations now made for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 


* Since the above remarks were written we have received a circular from 
Prof. Bartlett, of the New York Institution, announcing the fact that he has 
made provision for the instruction and training of a select number of young deaf 
mutes in his family. His residence is four doors west of the New York Insti- 
tution, in Fiftieth street. Parents and guardians who may be wishing for their 
deaf-mute children of an early and tender age, the best of care and training, in 
a family, the head of which has been for more than twenty years engaged in 
the instruction of this class of pupils, should apply directly by letter or in person 
to Prof. Bartlett. 

We hope the plan of a high school, or an advanced class, which Professor 
Turner, of the American Asylum, has long had under consideration, will soon 
be carried into operation, at the Asylum or elsewhere. 
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can be more economically, and as far as the youngest class of pupils are con- 
cerned more wisely applied, by the employment of well educated and properly 
trained female teachers. The uniform experience of our public primary 
schools shows conclusively that in the early stages of education, physical, in- 
tellectual, moral and esthetical, they have more of that tact, and patience, 
which are essential to the highest success in teaching young children. The 
labors of the best matron in the household arrangements of our Asylums 
can supply but imperfectly the place of the female teacher in the school- 
room in certain stages of education. 

The claims of deaf-mute children for instruction, at least to the extent rec- 
ognized in our system of public schools, should no longer be advocated as a 
charity, public or private,—but as a right, in every state, where common or 
public schools are supported by law for all. Pupils should not be admitted 
into a school for the deaf and dumb, as beneficiaries, but because, in the prov- 
idence of God, they belong to that class of children who cannot avail them- 
selves of the ordinary elementary schools. 

While it seems desirable at one or more places in the country, to bring to- 
gether all possible special facilities for the improvement and enjoyment of the 
deaf and dumb,— intellectual, moral, social, esthetical and religious,—it is still 
more desirable to enable the deaf and dumb in every possible way to enter 
into the enjoyments and improvements of those who are blessed with all the 
senses. 

The experience and observations of the many zealous and intelligent in- 


dividuals now engaged in the instruction of the deaf and dumb in this country 
and in Europe, should be brought into a common fund of improvement, by 
not only national, but international conventions, and by the liberal patron- 
age, at least among themselves, of the leading periodicals devoted to deaf- 
mute instruction, published at Hartford and Paris.” 


No. 3 contains the Journal kept by Mr. Gallaudet during 
his visit to Europe in 1815-16. It contains a minute ac- 
count of the unexpected difficulties which he met with in 
acquiring the art of deaf-mute instruction from the London 
and Edinburgh institutions. 

Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8 and 12, give a history of the American 
Asylum, with a list of all the subscribers and the amount of 
their contributions, and a list of all the pupils who have 
been connected with the institution from May, 1817,to May, 
1851. Asa part of this history, Mr. Barnard has published 
three of Mr. Gallaudet’s discourses: viz., one delivered at 
the opening of the school on the 20th of May,1817; another 
at the dedication of the building erected for its use in May, . 
1821; and a third delivered at various places of New Eng- 
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land, to awaken an interest in behalf of the deaf and dumb, 
These discourses are beautiful specimens of Mr. Gallaudet’s 
style of composition. We copy the Dedicatory Prayer ap- 
pended to the first named of them. 


DEDICATORY PRAYER. 


“ FATHER of mercies, and God of all grace and consolation, enable us, at 
this time, to raise unto thee the united desires of our hearts, in behalf of 
those whose necessities thou hast not forgotten, and whom thou hast visited, 
in their calamity, with the kindest tokens of thy regard. We would rever- 
ently admire the overflowing abundance of thy bounty, and the countless 
ways in which thou dispensest thy gifts to the sinful and suffering children 
of men. We thank thee, for all that thou hast done, both in this and other 
parts of the world, to succor those who are deaf and dumb; and we do be- 
seech thee to bless them, and the institutions which cherish them, with the 
kindness of thy paternal care, with the light of thy gospel, and with the 
dew of thy grace. Especially would we acknowledge, with humble and de- 
vout gratitude, all the manifestations of thy goodness toward the Asylum es- 
tablished in this place. By the wonderful workings of thy providence, thou 
didst direct the attention of the benevolent to these children of suffering ; 
thou didst prepare and open the way for their relief; thou didst move the 
hand of charity to supply their wants ; thou didst provide the means of their 
instruction ; thou didst touch the hearts of the wise and honorable, and the 
rulers of the land, with compassion toward them ; and, now, to crown all thy 
other gifts, thou hast gathered them, as it were, beneath the shadow of thy 
wings, into this their own dwelling, in which, we humbly hope, both they 
and many of their fellow-sufferers, will be made partakers of still greater 
and richer blessings. In all these things, we desire, O God! to see, to ac- 
knowledge, and to adore the hand of thy power, and the riches of thy 
bounty. ‘Not unto us, O Lord! not unto us, but unto thy name, be all 
the praise and all the glory.” And, now, O Lord! what shall we render 
unto thee for all these thy benefits! We can only give back to thee what 
thou hast already given. Wilt thou, then, enable us, by the aid of thy Holy 
Spirit, through the intercession of thy Son, and with faith in him, at this 
time, most solemnly to dedicate this Asylum to thyself. 

“Almighty and most merciful God, in behalf of those whom thou hast 
called, in thy providence, to direct and govern the concerns of this Asylum, 
we do now dedicate this whole institution to thee ; to thee, in all its depart- 
ments of intellectual, moral and religious instruction ; to thee, in all its priv- 
ileges of worship, prayer, and praise; to thee, in all its domestic regulations, 
and various means of comfort and usefulness; to thee, with all its benefits, 
both spiritual and temporal,—beseeching thee to accept the offering, and to 

» make it subservient to the promotion of thy glory, to the honor of thy Son 
Jesus Christ, and to the building up of his kingdom in the hearts of all who 
have been, who now are, or who may be, the objects of its care. Oh! thou 
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Father of mercies, take now, we beseech thee, this Asylum, with all its inter- 
ests, under thy future protection. Defend it from every danger by thy Ai- 
mighty arm. Give it all salutary favor in the sight of our fellow-men. Ex- 
cite the prayers of thy own children in its behalf. Shed down upon all who 
are intrusted with the direction and management of its concerns, in their 
several stations, and in the discharge of their respective duties, a spirit of 
wisdom and prudence, of patience and kindness, of fidelity and industry; so 
that all things, being conducted in thy fear, may meet with thy blessing, and 
result both in the temporal and spiritual good of those who resort hither for 
instruction. May the pupils ever be taught the truths of thy gospel, in all 
their affecting simplicity and force. May the friend of the wretched, the 
Saviour of sinners, the Son of thy love, here abundantly display the riches 
of his grace, in gathering these lambs of the flock into his own fold, and in 
making them meet for an entrance into the spiritual land of promise, the 
Canaan of eternal rest. 

“We would also remember before thee, O thou hope of the afflicted! the 
many deaf and dumb in this and other lands, who are still enveloped in the 
midnight of intellectual and moral darkness: we beseech thee, in thine 
abundant goodness, to make provision for their relief, and to cause, that 
while the consolations of thy gospel are extending to almost every corner of 
the earth, these helpless may not be forgotten by their fellow-men. 

“Tn imploring these blessings, Almighty God, we humbly confess, that we 
are most unworthy to receive them. For we are sinners in thy sight, and if 
thou shouldest be strict to mark our iniquities, we could not stand before 
thee ;—we would look to Jesus Christ alone and to his righteousness, for ac- 
ceptance with thee. Oh! for his sake, wilt thou hear us, and grant us an 
answer of peace. And to the Father, to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, be 
rendered everlasting praises. AMEN.” 

No. 9 contains an account of the interesting exercises 
which took place at Hartford, on the 20th of September, 
1850, on the presentation of silver plate to Messrs. Gallau- 
det and Clerc by their former pupils in the Asylum. As a 
part of the history of deaf-mute instruction, both in this 
country and in Europe, and as the connecting link between 
our American and European institutions, Mr. Barnard has 
published a very interesting autobiographical sketch of Mr. 
Clerc. 

In addition to these documents this volume contains Re- 
marks on Teachers’ Seminaries and a discourse delivered by 
Mr. Gallaudet at the dedication of the chapel of the Con- 
necticut Retreat for the Insane, which contains a brief history 
of that institution and an eloquent eulogy on the character . 
and services of Dr. Eli Todd, its first physician. 
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Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.—The last re- 
port of this institution is before us. The number of pupils, 
in October last, was 61: males, 28; females, 33. Dr. J. C. 
M. Mérillat has been elected by the board of visitors to the 
place made vacant by the death of Mr. Tyler, so that hence- 
forth the whole institution will have but one head. Dr. M. 
has heretofore acted as the superintendent of the blind de- 
partment. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.—The 
number of pupils connected with this school, on the last day 
of 1851, was 186: males, 73; females, 63. The report con- 
tains valuable suggestions concerning the best method for 
teaching deaf mutes at home, and certain statistical particu- 
lars relating to the history and condition of the institution, 
which, not having room for them in the present number of 
the ANNALs, we must reserve to a future occasion. 


Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb.—Mr. Cary’s first 
report is before us. It is long and able, and we regret that 
want of space permits only a very brief notice. The num- 


ber of pupils, at the close of the year, was 132: 72 males 
and 60 females; “a larger number, with one exception, than 
has been reported any previous year.” Under Mr. Cary’s 
direction we have no doubt that the Ohio Asylum will go 
on its course with increasing prosperity. 


Obituary.— We are pained to hear of the death of GeorcE 
H. Lorine, Esq., of Boston. Mr. Loring was a member of 
the first class in the American Asylum and subsequently for 
some years a teacher. His intellect was finely cultivated, 
and his wealth and social position made him perhaps the 
most prominent of all the graduates of the Asylum. He was 
married not long ago to a deaf and dumb daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, of Boston. 


Convention of Deaf Mutes—The deaf mutes of Vermont 
assembled in convention at Montpelier, on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary last; the principal object of the meeting being to raise 
funds to aid in the erection of the Gallaudet Monument. 


